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SAY  JACK  THE 
RIPPER  MADE 
A 

Hook  Published  in  hmdon 
Alleged  to  Give  Correct 
Solution  of  Mystery  Sur- 
rounding Famous  Criminal 

INSANE  SI  RIEON 
AVENGED  ON  I  >  SON 

Death-Bed  Statement  Made 
in  Buenos  Aires  by  "Dr. 
Stanley"  Claimed  to  Clear 
Up  Crimes 


W'HO  wu  Jack  the  Ripper? 
Vy  what  became  of  him?  Why 
did  he  kill  six  women  in  White- 
c ha  pel  and  Spitalflelds  in  the  space 
of  three  month*  in  the  year  18887 

Answers  to  these  questions  are 
supplied  by  Leonard  Matters  in  a 
uew  book,  "Hie  Mystery  of  Jack  the 
Ripper "  The  answers  are  these: 
Jack  the  Ripper  was  a  brilliant  sur- 
geon, living  in  Port  man  Square.  W. 
He  Is  called  "Dr.  Stanley."  but  this 
nsme  la  admitted  tn  be  fictitious. 
He  went  to  Buenos  Aire*,  where  he 
made  a  confession  Just  before  dying 
of  cancer  He  killed  the  sixth 
woman  out  of  revenge,  and  he  killed 
1he  other  five  to  prevent  them  from 
.  anyone  that  he  had  asked 
them  if  they  knew  the  whereabouts 
of  the  one  he  was  hunting.  He  at 
last  found  and  killed  this  one,  and 
having  had  his  revenge  he  gave  up 
his  work  as  Jack  the  Ripper. 

Why  did  he  eeek  revenge?  It 
was.  according  tn  the  Buenos  Aires 
confession,  because  the  woman—  his 
sixth  victim  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  only  son's  death. 

This  Jack  the  Ripper  had  been 
heartbroken  by  the  death  of  his 
young  wife  He  had  built  all  his 
hopes  on  his  son.  Then  his  son.  on 
the  threshold  of  a  career  thnt 
.  ltd  to  be  famous,  met.  Marie 
Jeannette  Kelly,  a  young  woman 
with  ft  tint  near  Piccadilly  Within  a 
or  so  he  was  dead. 


Standing  by  hi*  son's  dead  body, 
the  father  swore  that  he  would  find 
the  woman  and  kill  her  He  knew 
her  name,  and  after  a  time  he  found 
that  she  had  sunk  swiftly  down  to 
Whltechapel. 

So  this  surgeon,  who  was  so  clever 
with  the  knife  that  he  lookad  on 
Lister  as  a  "bungler"  and  scoffed  at 
"young  Treves,"  bought  some  old 
clothes  and  prowled  about  Whlte- 
chapel at  night  looking  for  the 
young  woman  whose  name  he  knew 
but  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

He  killed  one  woman  on  the  com- 
mon stairs  of  a  building,  and  an- 
Cher  in  a  street  He  killed  a  third 
in  a  backyard,  within  almost  arm's 
length  of  sleeping  people  He  killed 
two  others  within  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  on  one  night — one  of  them 
In  a  square  where  there  was  a 
warehouse  watchman  inside  an  open 
door  He  killed  Marie  Jeannette  In 
the  room  she  lived  In. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  mur- 
ders that  appalled  the  world  was 
their  swiftness  and  silence.  Five  of 
the  women  were  killed  at  a  stroke, 
without  a  sound  Marie  Jeannette 
gave  one  cry  of  -Murder!"  but  no 
one  heeded  H. 

RACE  COURSE  RADIO 


Ban  an 


Australian    Jnrkrr  Club's 
Bma4ra.«t 
Abortive 


At  the  Adelaide  Cup  meeting  the 
South  Australian  Jockey  Club  ron- 
Unued  the  prohibition,  recently  in- 
troduced by  racing  clubs  in  the 
state,  on  the  broadcasting  of  de- 
of  race*  from  the  race 
The  broadcasting  company, 
however,  brought  a  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  'he  race  course,  and  on 
this  a  high  wooden  grid  was  put  up. 
from  which  the  broadcaster  was 
able  to  give  a  full  description  of 
•very  event  The  club,  realising  the 
futility  of  further  opposition,  took 
no  steps  to  prevent  him.  The  at- 
tendances at  the  cup  meeting  were 
good,  and  the  totallaator  receipt 
were  higher  than  at  recent  meetings 

"HENRY  S  NO  FOOL" 


Only  m  eon  Pip* 

tnd  \\  all,  inn  St  irk 
In  London  Park 

MAROLD  Hubert  Vincent, 
aged  forty-six.  of  Storm- 
cliff  Street.  Bdgware  Road. 
London,  described  as-  'the 
sun-ray  gentleman  from  Hyde 
Park."  was  fined  40s  and  two 
guineas  costs  by  Mr  Hay 
Halkett.  the  Msrylebonc  mag- 
istrate, for  traveling  on  the 
District  it  London  Electric 
Railways  from  Westminster  to 
Marble  Arch  with  intent  to 
avoid  payment  of  the  fare — 
threepence.  Vincent,  who  at 
the  outset  asked  for  the  case 
to  be  sent  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, said:   I  shall  not  pay 

Mr  Halkett  Then  you  will 
go  to  prison  for  twenty -one 
days. 

Vincent:  I  will  do  the 
twenty -one  days.  I  give  notice 
of  appeal 

Mr  Donovan,  a  Roman 
Catholic  probation  officer,  ex- 
plained that  Vincent  was  "the 
sun-ray  gentleman,  who  lies 
in  Hyde  Park  and  takes  his 
clothe*  off." 

Mr  Halkett  All  his  clothes? 
—Ye*,  everything ;  and  he  lies 
tn  the  sun.  He  only  wears  a 
pipe  and  a  walking  stick. 


ARTISTS  PLAY  |  International  Delegates  at  "The  Abbey" 

PEEPING  TOM 
IN  N  U  D  F  ART 


Famous  Painter  Depicts 
Confreres  of  Academy  as 
Clandestine  Witness  of 
Lady  Godiva  at  Her  Bath 

15  BEST  JOKE  OF 

LONDON  SEASON 

Victim  Has  Eye  Full  While 
Helping  to  Hang  Picture 
and  Fails  to  Recognize 
Own  Portrait 


T 


PLAN  GREATER 
SAFETY  AT  SEA 

International  Conference  in 
London  Proposes  Motor 
and  Radio  Equipment  for 
Larger  Lifeboats 

MORE  RAFTS  4ND 

inn  is  \  /  /  mi) 


Motorization  of  large  lifeboats, 
and  the  equipment  of  them  with 
wireless  and  searchlights.  Increased 
utilization  of  life  rafts,  adopting  on 
"Internationally  uniform  emergency 
signal"  for  summoning  passengers  to 
muster  at  their  stations  on  all  ocean 
liners,  are  among  the  recommenda- 
tion* announced  by  the  special  com- 
mittee of  expert*  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea.  which  has  been  dell  bora  Ling 
for  some  weeks  In  London. 

"At  a  previous  InternaUonal  con- 
ference in  1914.  which  followed  the 
loss  of  the  Titanic,  very  great  public 
Interest  centred  upon  the  question 
of  life-saving  appliances.  Lifeboat* 
on  'he  Titanic  were  sufficient  for 
1.178  persons,  but  only  662  left  the 
Titanic  in  boats  out  of  a  total  of 
2.201  person;,  on  board  The  popular 
demand  was  for  boat*  for  all'  and 
the  conference  made  provision  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  for  some 
years  past  practically  all  ocean-go- 
ing passenger  *hlps  have  been  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  conven- 
tion standard  regarding  the  number 
of  lifeboat*  carried  Experience 
gained  since  1914.  however,  has 
shown  the  prime  necessity  for  boats 
being  carried  so  as  to  be  readily 
available  for  launching,  and  it  has 
also  proved  that  where  this  re- 
quirement t*  not  complied  with  the 
provision  of  large  numbers  of  lire- 
boats  may  be  a  source  of  danger 

Regarding  the  use  of  Hie  rafts.  It 
has  been  found  mat  on  certain  spe- 
cial voyages,  life  rafts  have  proved 
to  be  of  greater  service  than  boats 


HERE  hangs  In  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy this  year  a  picture  which  Is 
the  best  Jeat  that  Academicians 
have  had  among  themselves  for 
years.  It  1*  called  "Susanna  and 
'he  Elders."  The  artist  is  Mr 
Philip  Connard.  R.A.  The  "Elder?.," 
who  are  peering  so  pleasantly  from 
behind  tall  bushes,  are  two  of  his 
best  friends.  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  and 
Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  the  famous 
architect  and  painter. 

No  one  but  Mr.  Connard  knew 
that  the  portrait*  were  there  until 
after  the  picture  had  been  hung 
and  private  view  day  waa  approach- 
ing. Mr  Stokes  himself  helped  to 
hang  the  picture,  and  admired  it 
But  he  did  not  notice  that  he  had 
been  the  unwitting  model  for  the 
beaming  Flder  with  the  beard,  or 
that  his  friend.  8ir  Edwin  Lutyens. 
had  acted  in  a  similar  capacity,  and 
was  the  second  Elder  In  spectacles 
He  looked  at  the  original  portrayal 
that  Mr.  Connard  had  executed  of 
the  apocrypha)  story  of  Susanna 
wife  of  the  rich  man  Joakim.  who 
war.  one  day  overlooked  by  the 
Elders  when  she  was  bathing  in  a 
stream  and  thought  it  pleasant. 

Mr.  Connard  painted  maidens 
nathing  in  a  stream  in  a  glade  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  by  a  large 
shade  held  by  a  turbaned  negro, 
with  the  Elders  observing  the 
charming  scene  surreptitiously  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water 

Suddenly  the  secret  was  disclosed 
that  one  famous  artist  had  por- 
trayed his  two  great  friends  In  !»•• 
Academy  picture.  Rapidly  it  trav- 
eled from  artist  to  artist,  and  at 
last  some  one  told  Sir  Edwin  and 
Mr  Stokes 


"Punch"  Sctn»fictl9 
I  <>n<ion  t>n  \eus  of 

Police*  t  Seu  Cop 


i  y  i 

1  "a 


jUNCH  nearly  had  a 
'scoop"  quite  recently 
when  the  week  s  larue  ap- 
peared ccn taming  a  cartoon 
on  the  well  worn  theme  of 
the  policeman  and  the  serv- 
ant girl,  but  carrying  beneath 
it  '.he  following  editorial 
note  "The  authorities  are  re- 
placing the  helmet  with  a 
peaked  cap."  None  of  the 
dally  newspapers  had  an- 
nounced this  startling  piece 
of  news  and  the  public  gen- 
erally seemed  ignorant  of  it. 
When  the  correspondent  in- 
quired at  Scotland  Yard  a 
bored  voice  replied  "Quite  un- 
true. People  have  been  calling 
us  up  all  day  to  protest.  It's 
just  inaccurate." 


BRITISH  COAL 
INDUSTRY  HAS 
BEST OUTLOOK 

Chairman  of  Coalowners 
Association    Most  Opti- 
mistic That  Industry  Has 
Great  Future 


YEAR  PROMISES  TO 
APPRO A(  II  PI  iK 


THHE  above  picture  was  taken  as  the  delegates  to  the  International  Congress    of    Military.  Medicine  and 
I     Pharmacy  in  London  were  leaving  Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  laid  wreathes  on  the  grave  of  the 
Unknown  Warrior.    In  the  above  group  are  representatives  of  Great  Britain.  France.  Italy.  Belgium.  Spain 

and  Rumania. 


WI1KK  IN  MINES  BY 
WOMEN  BANNill 


Indian  Government  Set  Jaly  1  as 
for  Gradual  elimination 
of  Female  Coal 


SOLVE HYSTEKY 
OF  TOST  TROOPS 

Remains  Found  of  Men  of 
Australian  Company  Who 
Vanished  in  Attack  on 
Somme  in  1916 

PRESUMED  ENTIRE 
FORI  /  III  OH  N  (  /' 
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The 


F**Cs  rMctoro  a.  to  F~-t„rr 


announcement  of  Hr,r, 
FnroVa  cold  blooded  resolve  for  a 
clearheaded  band  of  booaeless 
British  employee*  Is  said  to  have 
fallen  on  a  portion  of  London  like  a 
repeal  of  the  declaration  of  rights 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  This  mandate 
has,  of  course,  been  a  main  talk 
topic  in  clubs  a  *r.ir  topic  in  pubs-' 
and  other  shnne*  vneTl  nut  brown 
Ale  and  more  potent  moisture* 
IttbrleaU  tlM  tardy  tongues  of  Eng- 
lishmen The  most  memorahir 
terance  heanl  wan  from  one  grave 
senior  'if  verv  ruddy  eountennnro 
artificially  polished  from  within, 
who  said :  "Well,  boys,  I  suppose  our 
fellows  don't  have  to  work  for  Ford 
If  they  don't  like  his  terms,  and 
anyhow    II  t><>o**  do* 

tiuTe  t.  "  -.•<!  mak  1 1  x 
does  in    driving  them 


fiENIVA  DOMES 
HKAIltn  111  INDIAN 


Moslem   Member   of    DehH  Cabinet 
l«  Appointed  <  h.ilrman  of 
National  Commit teo 

Sir  Mohamed  Hablbullah's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  of  the  In- 
dian delegation  to  this  year's  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
regarded  as  a  notable  new  de- 
parture, as  this  delegation,  though 
containing  Indian  members,  has  al- 
ways in  the  past  been  headed  by  a 
European-  The  appointment  4s  a 
step  toward  conceding  the  demand 
made  in  numerous  resolution* 
passed  alike  by  the  Indian  Council 
of  Slate  and  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly at  Delhi  that  the  delegation 
should  be  responsible  to  the  Indian 
legislature 

This  demand  has  hitherto  been 
met  from  the  Oovernment  benches 
by  the  constitutional  objection  that 
India  has  not  reached  full  dominion 
Sir  Mohamed  Hablbullah. 
a*  a  Moslem  member  of 
the  Government  at  Delhi  will  now 
be  In  a  position  to  report  direct  to 
that  body 

The  delegation  consists  of  four 
Indians  and  two  Englishmen  81r 
Mohamed  was  chairman  of  the  In- 
dian deputation  to  South  Africa  on 
the  Indlam  problem  there  two  .-earn 


terms 
t  help  «rn 
srs  than  It 
maybe  old 


i ring  ujfm     mayor  omj 

such  a  fool  after  ail.-  | 


A  Foolish  Question 

A  story  I*  going  the  rounds  about 
Winston  Churrhil)    the    point  of 
which  turns  on  the  local  pronoun  - 
nation  of  Kingussie,  the  north  of 
Scotland  town,  which  is  Kln-usee 
One  day  business  took  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  up  North, 
and  the  train  drew  up  at  Klngustte 
What  station  is  this?"  he  de- 
manded of  the  porter 
Kinuaee."  was  the  reply 
*Of  course  I  ean't."  replied  Win 
ston    testily      "Do  you 
If  I 


On  July  1  the  gradual  elimination 
of  underground  women  workers 
from  the  mines  of  India  is  to  be 
begun,  according  to  a  decree  Issued 
by  the  Indian  Oovernment.  and  by 
July  1.  1939.  it  is  hoped  that  nearly 
all  the  32  000  women  now  thus  em- 
ployed will  have  left  the  under- 
ground workings.  Among  the  reao- 
luUons  adopted  at  the  third  session 
of  the  All -India  Women's  Confer- 
ence on  Educational  Reform,  held  in 
Patna  January  3  to  7.  was  one  de- 
manding the  prohibition  of  under- 
ground female  labor  tn  the  mines. 

According  to  official  figures,  the 
mining  Industry  In  British  India 
employs  270,000  workers,  of  whom 
87.000  men  and  32.000  women  are 
employed  In  underground  workings 
For  several  years  past  the  Oovern- 
ment has  been  deslroua  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  underground  work  of 
women.  So  long  ago  as  1922  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
tssglalature  recommended  Its  aboll- 
Uon  after  a  period  of  grace  of  five 
years  It  la  generally  recognised 
that  absolute  prohibition  of  employ- 
ment of  women  below  ground  tn 
coal  mines  Is  a  mere  matter  of  time 
It  was  not  found  pracUcable  to 
accept  that  recommendation  By 
way  of  compromise  a  provision  wa* 
Inserted  In  the  Mlnea  Act  of  1923. 
whereby  the  Oovernment  was  em- 
powered to  make  regulations  for 
prohibiting,  restricting  or  regulating 
the  employment  of  women  in  mines 

INSURE  OUTWORKERS 

tv>mr«alsnry  Protection  in  Forre  for 
nil-  OfaUi  of  laborers 
in  Kngland 

Outworkers  In  England  of  sixteen 
and  upwards,  including  married 
women,  are  now  required  to  be  In- 
sured under  the  National  Health  In- 
surance Act*  and  the  Widows.  Or- 
phans and  Old  Age  Contributory 
Pensions  Act  An  outworker  Is  a 
person,  male  or  female,  to  whom 
article*  are  given  Cut  for  the  pur 
pose  of  trade  or  vusincss.  to  be 
cleaned,  washed,  altered,  orna- 
mented, finished,  or  adapted  for 
sale."  In  his  or  her  home  or  on 
premises  not  under  the  control  of 
the  person  who  ha*  given  out  the 
articles. 


Light  ha*  at  last  been  thrown  on 
the  mystery  of  a  complete  company 
of  Australian  troops  that  vanished 
after  advancing  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  Somme  on  July  29. 
1916.  The  company  belonged  to 
the  24th  Australian  Battalion  and 
they  disappeared  near  Beaumont 
Hamel. 

The  remains  of  several  men  of 
the  company  have  now  been  dis- 
covered and  their  personal  belong- 
ing* tor  warded  to  their  relatives  by 
the  Imperial  War  O raves  Commis- 
sion, who  have  interred  the  bodies 
at  Beaumont  Hamel. 

One  of  the  lost  men  was  Albert 
N  oak  eft.  whose  father.  Mr.  Thomas 
Noakes.  Is  relieving  officer  (or  Addle  - 
stone,  Surrey,  whose  three  son*  vol- 
unteered in  Australia.  In  July.  1916. 
two  of  them  were  righting  close  to- 
gether on  the  Somme.  Then  came 
that  terrible  day.  July  29.  The 
company  to  which  Albert  was  at- 
tached were  ordered  to  stuck  tne 
Germans  They  left  the  trenches 
and  vanished. 

"The  last  man  who  seems  to  have 
seen  Albert  I*  a  friend  of  mine, 
■ays  Mr.  Noakes  "He  wa*  going 
behind  the  line*,  and  waved  to  Al- 
bert as  he  went  over  the  top  Pre- 
sumably the  entire  company  wa* 
blown  up. 

•  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 
hearing  anything  more  about  him 
but  I  now  learn  that  Ma  body  has 
been  discovered  and  I  treasure  a 
kmfe.  a  shoulder  strap,  a  fountain 
pen  and  his  old  cherry  pipe,  all 
thickly  coated  with  Somme  mud 

On  the  day  that  Albert  dis- 
appeared my  youngest  son.  aged 
twenty-one.  died  from  war  wounds 
in  a  Boulogne  hospital.** 

AUDAX  GOES  ON  AIR 

Anonym  oa  a    Honor    of    SS2.VO00  to 


Arran  Islanders 
Refuse  to  Pay  Rent 
For  Ghost  Houses 


BECAUSE  his  cottage  was 
haunted  by  "shecogues 
and  fairies."  a  cottager  in  the 
Arran  Islands  has  refused  to 
pay  his  rent.  This  at  least  Is 
the  story  told  by  Patrick  Fla- 
herty, rent  collector  for  the 
Arran  Islands,  when  hauled 
before  the  Galway  Health 
Board  to  explain  mysterious 
moving*  and  unpaid  rent 
Hems  on  the  part  of  the 
Islanders.  "It  strike*  me. 
said  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  "that  fairies  make  an 
easy  excuse  for  moving  about 
from  one  cottage  to  another 
I  was  under  the  Impression 
that  the  days  of  sheeogues 
and  fairies  had  passed  for- 
ever, but  I  gueas  I  overlooked 
the  Arran  Islands. " 


NH0  ARMY  TO 
PROTECT  GEMS 

Diamond  Expert  Finds  Hec- 
tic Times  in  South  Afri- 
can Fields  With  Crime 
Rampant 

J  EDGE  STRESSES 
GRAVE  CONDITIONS 


Sit   \1oseley\s  Prophecy 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  at  s  Labor 
demonstration  at  Liverpool  early  in 
the  recent  campaign,  said:  "There 
are  two  great  cities  which  are  going 
to.  give  the  Tory  Party  the  6hock 
of  their  lives.  One  city  is  Liver- 
pool and  the  other  is  Birmingham." 

ALLEGE  SON 
SOOT  MOTHER 

Widow  of  English  Banker 
Suffering  From  Incurable 
Disease  Emplored  to  Be 
Put  Out  of  Agony 

ACCUSED  OF  CRIME 
ESI  IPh  S  FROM  ROOM 


Exports  of  Fuel  Proceeds  at 
Rate  of  32,000.000 
Tons  for  1 2  Months  and 
Neais  Record  for  1913 


ly.      "Do  you   suppose  II 

you  If  I  could  F 


/  ont iterators'  |  TwA* 

In  their  report  to  the  sharehold 
tng  societies  the  directors  of  the 
Co- opera Mve  Wholesale  Society,  of 
Manchester,  state  that  during  the 
year  nvle.i  J-.ti.iar.    11  la*t  (fifty, 
two   weeks'    the   sales   were  197 
294.0ZV  being  an  increase  of  DOT 
0*9  on  the  previous  year  » fifty  five 


Audsx.  the  anonymous  donor  who 
started  the  ThankofTerlng  Fund  for 
Iht  King's  recovery  with  a  gift  of 
C  105.000,  one  evening  lately  broad- 
cast from  London  a  talk  on  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund.  Though  he 
ha*  been  received  by  the  Prince  of 
Wale*  at  St.  James'  Palace  and  his 
voice  broadcasting  was  heard  by 
million*,  his  Identity  I*  still  a  close 
ferret  'Who  am  I?"  he  said  Into 
the  microphone  Just  an  elderlv 
man  like  so  many  others,  not  a  mil- 
lionaire During  the  nest  seven 
years  I  shall  be  giving  away  a  very 
large  part  of  my  taxed  Income  on 
this  appeal,  apart  from  other  char- 
ities in  whKh  I  am  Interested  When 
the  King  waa  dangerously  ill  I 
thought  thai  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  save  his  life,  and  there  were 
million*  of  people  who  thought  the 
same  way  The  King  is  saved.  I 
have  kept  my  vow  by  starting  the 
thankoffertng  appeal  I  am  taking 
every  possible  precaution  to  cone— I 
my  identiti  If  anr  «f  my  friend*." 
said  Audax  tn  conclusion,  "recog- 
nise my  voice  I  beg  them  not  to  let 
anyone  know  " 

The  announcer  men*  toned  thai 
Aorta t  s   voice   would   be  "slightly 


WE  NEED  COURAGE 
DECLARES  PRINCE 


Hi*  Royal  llljrhne**  Has  Knroura* 
Ing  Meftnage  for  Newca*U«- 
Kxhibitora 

Declaring  open  the  Northeast  Ex- 
hibition at  Newcastle,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  said  It*  aim  was  to  revitalise 
existing  industries  snd  to  discover 
Ixjw  they  should  be  adapted  snd  If 
necessary  improved. 

"The  march  of  time  may  lisve 
shocn  some  branches  of  industry 
outliving  their  usefulness."  he  said, 
"and  It  is  hoped  that  this  great  en- 
terprise may  serve  us  in  no  small 
niotgim  lo  >l  -er  Uc  wenk  iipots. 
.md  by  encouraging  the  establish 
ment  of  nrwwork*  und  new  mefn'ris 
provide  fresh  cltsnneL*  of  labor  In 
en  area  tha:  tas  had  more  than 
its  'air  aharn  c  f  hard  t  imes. 

•We  need  <ouragr  ar.d  imcttlni- 
Uon— courage  In  ruthlessly  scranpin? 
all  method*  snd  machinery  that  do 
not  come  up  to  the  moat  modem 
standards  an  1  imsglnaUon  in  ex- 
ploring every  commercial  avenue 
overseas. 

Today  there  are  indication*  that 
the  industries  of  this  district  which 
have  had  a  good  de«i  of  punish- 
ment during  the  h<t  ;ew  rounds 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  ring,  but  are 
fighting  back  Rsllantly  with  a  good 
Northern  punch. 

"We  still  lead  the  world  tn  «hip 
building  Some  49  per  cent  or  the 
merchant  shipplnc  under  coiutmc- 
Uon  Is  being  built  tn  fhl*  country 
Of  the  woik  commenced  durtnc  UM 
first  quarter  of  this  year  54  per 
cent  wa*  laid  down  here.  aM  m 
the  same  period  we  have  57  per 
CfJil   >t  the  Inunchln*.'    o  our 

"It  is  hoped  that  here  as  In  the 
northeastern  coalfields  the  improve- 
ment noted  is  not  merely  due  |a 
transitory  cause*,  but  that  there  msy 
remain  some  permanent  expansion 
"Time*,  of  depression  of'en  find 
community  loth  to  spend 
on  advertising  Itself  and  It* 
wares,  though  logically  that  la  the 
moment  when  a  HtUe  bp'.d  sdver- 


Mnvfair  Skyscraf,  / 

Lansdowne  House,  one  of 
famous  of  London's  old 
will  be  demolished  if  the  plans  of 
an  American  hotel  group  are  ear- 
ned through,  and  there  will  rise  in 
it*  place  s  luxury  hotel  built  on 
«ky*crsper  lines  The  new  build- 
ing will  cover  the  whole  of  the  -n* 
of  nearly  three  seres.  It  will  be 
fifteen  itorle*  hteh  snd  there  will 
be  over  a  thousand  bedrooms  and  a 


Freshly  dug  diamonds  offered 
rreely  to  travelers,  a  host  of  small 
water  craft  engaged  In  Illegal  trade 

I  on  the  Orange  River,  and  fanners 
riding  in  expensive  motor  cars 
where  formerly  they  owned  only  ox 
wagons,  are  some  of  the  features  of 
a  new  outbreak  in  Illicit  diamond 

i  buying  iLD.B.)  reported  by  Mr. 
Rust,  a  diamond  expert,  who  lias 
Just  returned  to  London  from 
Namaqualand 

"The  hecuc  early  days  or  Klm- 
1  berley  are  eclipsed  completely."  he 
said.  "The  Oovernment  will  need 
I  an  army  to  stop  the  trade.  Not 
only  la  buying  rampant  on  the  state 
diggings  and  corporation  properties, 
but  on  farms  far  inland  the  farm- 
ers are  sinking  wells  ootensibly  for 
aster,  but  actually  to  remove 
Jewels." 

Mr  Justice  Hutton.  discharging 
the  jury  at  Orlqualand  West  crimt- 
nsl  sessions  said  that  the  extra- 
ordinary feature  of  the  calendar  was 
the  large  number  or  illicit  diamond 
cases.  It  give*  one  furlou?Jy  to 
think  whether  the  recent  discovery 
of  so  many  alluvial  diamond  field* 
Is  not  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing to  the  country  It  certainly 
«m»  to  have  the  effect  of  enor- 
mously Increaslnv  Illicit  dealings 
Men  who  have  hitherto  led  blame- 
1  leas  Uvea  are  found  giving  way,  in 
their  frantic  haste  to  acquire  wealth, 
tn  temptations  which  the  discovery 
of  rich  fields  cause,  only  to  find 
themselves  eventually  In  Jail. 

IN  PAUPERS'  GRAVES 

Lady  Halg  Rave*  Dead  Rx-Rerrlre 
From  Indlrnlty  Only  Too 
Frequent,  She  Ray* 

When  Lady  Halg  visited  Bromlev 
Publjr  Hall  recently  ahe  heard  or 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Peter  Henry  Page, 
of  Bow.  who  served  twenty-two 
years  in  the  army,  and  who  at  one 
time  was  In  the  private  ncrvlre  of 
Earl  Halg  With  Lady  Ooush.  Lady 
Halg  visited  the  sick  man.  snd  when 
she  later  learned  of  his  death  she 
sent  a  message  of  comfort  to  Mr* 
Page  and  paid  for  the  funeral 
which  took  place  w'th  military 
honor*  Lady  Halg  wrote  to  Major 
the  Rev  O  H  Lancaster,  who  con- 
ducted the  service,  to  say  how  much 
she  regretted  that  so  many  ex- 
service  men  were  buried  in  pauper's 
graven  Mr  Page  Joined  the  Som- 
erset Light  Infantry  and  went 
through  the  Boer  War.  He  also  saw 
*erv1ee  m  India 

EMPIRE  TRADh 

Baimssaa  Spend*  Third  of  Tmniat 
Rew^noe    Vearl?    in  <rrww|« 
From    I  nited  State* 

During  the  year  ending  May  1.  n. - 
000  American  and 
visited  the 
»pen*  more  than  910.000.000  Ninety 
per  cent  of  Bermudas  annual  in- 
come resta  with  tourist*  In  the 
»ame  period  Bermuda  has  imported 
93  000  oon  of 


Two  detective*  are  by  the 
of  Harry  Corbett.  who  was  found 
gravely  wounded  following  the 
earlier  discovery  that  his  mother, 
the  widow  of  an  English  banker, 
had  been  shot  dead  in  bed. 

Mrs.  Corbett  and  her  son  lived 
in  a  pretty  little  villa  named  "Pre- 
closa,"  surrounded  by  pine  trees 
and  standing  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Mediterranean  They  were  a 
quiet  and  affectionable  couple  snd 
neighbors  particularly  noticed  the 
loving  care  with  which  the  son  at- 
tended on  his  mother. 

About  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Corbett 
showed  symptoms  of  s  grave  lllneas. 
This  incurable  disease  caused  her 

1  intense  suffering,  which,  during  the 
last  week,  became  Intolerable.  Mrs. 

I  Corbett  could  not  sleep,  although 
the  was  given  strong  injection*  of 
morphia. 

It  is  alleged  tha%  late  at  night 
Mrs.  Corbett  said  to  her  son.  "Darl- 
ing, In  the  name  of  the  Saviour, 
put  me  out  of  my  pain;  kill  me,  1 
cannot  stand  this  agony  any  more." 

Corbett.  it  is  elated,  rushed  from 
the  house  later,  calling  aloud  that 
his  mother  had  been  shot.  It  was 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  until 
daybreak  the  son  wandered  about 
He  returned  to  remain  with  the 
body  of  hi*  mother  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  sent  lor 
a  doctor. 

The  doctor  stale*  that  Harry  Cor- 
bett. informed  him  that  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett had  killed  herself.  The  doctor 
said  that  this  statement  could  not 
poaslbly  be  true.  *nd  taxed  the 
son  with  having  killed  his  mother 
The  man  then  dashed  from  the 
room,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the 
doctor  heard  a  shot  fired  and  Cor- 
bett wv  wounded. 


uiie  w»*  more  °p»imi»iic  tod»y 

rl  man  ever,  snd  felt  confident 
that  the  cos!  trade  had  a  great  fu- 
ture This  highly  encouraging 
statement  was  made  by  Sir  D  R. 
Llewellyn.  chairman  of  the  Coal- 
owners'  Asociatlon,  at  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  South  Wales  Col- 
liery Managers'  Asosciatlon  at  Car- 
diff, recently.  Sir  D.  R  Llewellyn. 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  aaid 
their  peak  export  year  wa*  1013. 
when  South  Wales  exported  39.000.- 
000  tons  of  coal.  Last  year  they 
dropped  to  29.000,000  tons,  but  this 
year  they  were  exporting  at  a  rate 
of  33.000.000  tons.  They  had  passed 
through  a  very  terrible  time,  and 
many  had  gone  under  During  that 
period  their  workmen  had  been  la- 
boring at  far  too  low  a  wsgc  In  com- 
parison with  those  in  other  trades. 
After  the  strike  of  1926  foreijn 
countries,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  various  Government*,  gave  a 
rebate  to  railway*,  bonuse*  to  users 
of  native  coal,  placed  import  duties 
on  British  coal,  and  tn  every  other 
way  did  everything  possible  to  kill 
the  British  Industry 

France   hsd   gone   to  Versailles 

'stating  that  it  would  t»kc  thirty 
:  years  before  the  French  collieries 
would  be  in  a  position  to  give  their 
.  normal  output,  whereas  in  two  year* 
they  had  recovered,  snd  they  hsd 
69,000.000  tons  last  year  with  the 
help  of  the  Saar. 

It  was  all  nonsense  to  s*y  thst 
I  the  Industry  was  ruined  owing  to 
1  the  Inroads  of  oil.  or  by  water  poa'er 
1  and  the  electrification  of  Italy.  One 
1  hundred  million  tons  mure  coal  were 
used  In  the  world  last  year  than  in 
1913,  and  69.0O0.OOO  more  In  Europe, 
but  South  Wales  wa*  not  getting  it* 
proper  share  of  the  trsde.    It  wsji 
only  now  thst  the  Oovernment  wai 
giving  help  by  a  rebate  on  railway 
rates  and  by  derating. 

They  would  never  get  the  cost  ol 
living  down  until  export*  increased 
They  could  compete  fslrly  with  an! 
country  In  the  world.  Their  specie: 
trade  with  South  America  was  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  an 
the  Americans  were  wiped  out  en- 
tirely from  the  European  merket. 
They  hsd  tried  to  regain  South 
America,  but  South  Wales  cut  them 
by  five  shillings  per  ton  and  coulc" 
beat  America  with  any  long-dis- 
tance 


RESTORE  NAME  IIF 
HIII.VKIIIinHlllllil 


There  had  never  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  coal  trade  when 
there  had  been  so  much  co-opera- 
tion between  workmen  and  manage- 
ment. 


INDUSTRIES  PROSPER 

Pastoral  and   Farmlnr  Outlook  I 
New  Soalh  Wale- 

to  Be  Goad 


In  future  Edinburgh  s  royal  resi- 
dence is  to  be  Holyroodhouse.  The 
change,  which  has  caused  some,  sur- 
prise, is  by  royal  command,  and 
amounts  to  a  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  royal  residence  In 
the  Scottish  capital  References  to 
the  "Palace  of  Holyroodhouse"  sre 
Irequent  In  the  snnsls  of  Scotland 
in  1667  James  VII  of  Scotland  and 
II  of  England  wrote  to  the  Privy 
Council  that  the  Attiry  Church  was 
:r.e  chapel  belonging  to  the  Palace 
of  Holyroodhouse 

The  new.,  that  the  Duke  and 
Ducheas  of  York  are  In  residence  at 
Holyroridhnuse  has  nr»»uwri  expec- 
tations of  brilliant  tratherings  there 
As  Duke  of  York  .Jame*  VII  eater* 
rained  with  regal  splendor  at  Holy- 
roodhouse from  1970  to  199*2— a  pe- 
riod of  great  religious  strife  ' 

The  coming  of  the  Durheaa  also 
means  that  the  royal  hostess  at 
Holyroodhouse  will  be  s  daugh'e*  of 
ancient  Scottish  nobility  born  and 
on  the  native  soil 


Got  r  reach  Runners 

Municipal  author!  tie*  of  the 
French  town  of  Cannes  have  pre- 
sented a  banner  to  the  r\\y  of 
Manchester  In  commemoration  of 
the  recent  visit  to  Cannes  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester.  Colonel 
O  WesteoO.  who  took  part  In  the 
Franco- British  let**  which  cele- 
bratert  the  twenty^nrth^  anniversary 

of  York.  Cardiff  and  Norwich,  and 
the  towns  of  Coventry  and  Hast 

by  gifts 


Continued  prosperity  of  the  pas- 
toral snd  farming  Industry  is  fore- 
cast by  authorities  The  seasonal 
rains  all  over  New  South  Wale*  have 
made  the  pastures  fine,  thus  prompt  - 
mar  the  belief  that  the  next  wool 
clip  and  lambing  will  be  above  the 
•verage  The  official  estimate  of 
the  number  of  sheep  now  on  the 
sheep  runs  and  farm*  of  New  South 
Wales  Is  approximately  93.000X100 
Experience  la  that  the  raleulatton 
of  flock*  is  usually  an  understate- 
ment. The  increase  In  the-  number 
of  sheep  In  the  s»ale  for  one  year 
is,  roughly.  4.000.000  A  ewe  la  worth 
about  30*  a  year  for  lamb  and  fleece, 
so  that  the  value  of  the  increase  will 
be  realized  as  considerable  The 
value  of  the  wool  clip  as  at  the  port, 
of  Sydney  for  last  season  wa*  ap- 
proximately £31.100.000.  compared 
with  r» ,000.000  the  previous  season. 

BAN  DERBY  SWEEPS 

Olaagaw   Police  Mop  Rale   In  f| 
<  ity  «r  Tirfcru  m  flare 
lotteries 

Olaasow  police,  acting  on  Instruc- 
tion* from  tha  Crown  authorities  In 
Edinburgh,  which  followed  pmteti* 
by     the     Seotflsh  AnU-(lsmbl:ng 

change   otganlxera  of  one  of  t 
'swaeps"  suspended  operations, 
ticket*  not  sold  were  held  up. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Automobile 
Club  in  Glasgow,  which  run*  a 
prirau  sweepstake  among  It*  mem- 
bers, had  not  been  asked  to  discon- 
tinue operations 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
said  no  chance  in  the  lew  of  Scot- 
land regarding  lotterte.  and  no 
change  in  its  administration  had 
been  made 
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A  Man  Who  Wouldn't  Live  on  His  Wife's  Money 


By  MARGARET  CULKIN  BANNINO 


i  l  rr^Hia  **  the  wsy  i  uke  you 

J      Cornell  u*      "What    way?"  asked 
*       ciivr.  intending  U,  set  that  lOSfe  o! 
hi*  into  words. 

Oh.  like  Lhls."  he  repeated,  "with  elmpie 
ihlnga  all  about,  and  the  luxury  «nd  trimmmg* 
Vwc  2  i  hadn't  seen  you  without  them,  you 
know.  I  never  would  have  dared  s*k  you  to 
inarrv  roe." 

She  was  standing  beMde  the  fireplace,  one 
houlder  level  with  the  ledge  above  the  btecks 
of  rough  native  atone 

You  had  me  all  wrong."  ahe  told  him  "1  H 
had  the  beat  tunes  of  my  life  out  here.  1  hate 
a  lot  of  fussy  atuff  And  I'm  never  so  happy 
as  when  I'm  dressed  like  this." 

He  looked  admiringly  at  the  almple  dress  of 
green  cloth  cut  close  to  the  base  of  the  neck,  at 
tne  jacket  of  antelope  skin  thrown  over  it- 
Then  he  came  to  her  face,  and  paused  still 
longer;  for  not  three  debutante*  of  ten  sea- 
sons hsd  eyea  like  Olive  Marys.  She  had  eye- 
brows  that  arched  swiftly  over  them,  and 
broad,  full  mouth  of  a  child,  and  dark  hair 
hat  grew  In  1U  own  curves  so  determinedly 
that  barbers  treated  It  with  respect  end  never 
tried  to  alter  Its  direction.  But  that  may  have 
ueen  partly  because  she  was  a  TOlabury  and 
knew  whst  ahe  wanted  so  well.  8 he  wanted 
Cornelius  just  now. 

"You  ffl  to  know  a  person  so  much  better  >n 
a  place  like  this."  ahe  said  reflectively.  "Isn't 
it  funny  that  you  should  have  thought  I 
eared  a  lot  for  luxury  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?   I  don't,  not  a  bit." 

She  tossed  the  little  hat  ahe  was  holding  on 
the  bench  beside  her.  and  at  rolled  off.  wob- 
bling about  until  it  came  to  an  unsteady  atop, 
with  it*  maker's  name  in  view.  It  was  such 
a  plain  hat  that  Cornelius  did  not  bother  to 
pick  it  up  Hobbs.  done  in  gold  silk  on  a  hat 
lining,  meant  nothing  to  him. 

•'We'll  have  to  have  an  awfully  simple  little 
place,  you  know.  Olive." 

"A  cottage — that's  all  we  want."  she  agreed. 
•See  how  wonderful  It's  been  here,  and  bow 
we  seem  to  At" 


To  Hire  Cake 

*"pHE  Tlllsbury's  had  fourteen  acres  along 
1  the  Nokomis.  and  where  the  Tiusoury 
acreage  ended  the  Pomeroya  took  up  theirs, 
and  then  came  the  Emerson*,  and  so  on.  run- 
ning right  through  to  the  rushy  border*  of 
Rice  Lake 

It  was  very  still  throughout  the  cottage,  as 
still  and  solemn  as  the  two  within  It,  who  were 
frightened  a  Utile  by  their  own  happiness. 
They  were  used  enough  to  gaiety  and  tneir 
own  lingo  of  badinage.  But  this  other  thing 
had  come  upon  them  suddenly,  and  found 
them  almost  unprepared  for  It.  Cornelius  had 
seen  Olive  Mary  against  the  trees,  he  had 
eeen  her  swimming,  he  had  seen  her  stridmg 
through  the  woods,  even  helping  wKh  tne 
meals— and  she  had  ceased  for  the  tune  to  be 
Olive  Mary  TUlabury.  and  become  instead  the 
most  beautiful  and  desirable  girl  in  the  world, 
and.  like  all  girls,  accessible  to  love. 

And  everything  had  worked  together  to  bring 
about  these  astonishing  happenings  Por  ex- 
ample, if  his  new  tweeds  hadn't  been  ready 
Cornelius  could  hardly  have  oome.  for  aU  his 
other  clothes,  except  his  dinner  suit,  were 
BMtty  well  shot  Or.  If  he  had  come  on  any 
other  week-end.  when  the  usual  noisy  lot  of 
Olive's  crowd  were  about  and  the  sense  of  not 
was  everywhere,  he  would  have  had  no  chance 
to  listen  with  Olive  Mary  to  that  murmur  of 
the  pine*,  and  to  hear  their  brave,  Inarticulate 
messages.  But  this  week-end  the  gay  crowd 
had  been  at  the  Pomeroy's.  Here  there  bad 
been  only  Olive  s  mother,  with  »wo  or  three 
other  bridge-playing  women,  and  the  Bateaea. 

Where  are  the  Batewes?"  he  asked,  smootn- 
ing  Olive's  hair. 

"They  went,  over  to  the  Pomeroy's.  Jim 
Pcmeroy  came  down  with  some  guns  and 
things  from  town.   Why?   Do  you  miss  Billy?'" 

"He  certainly  is  a  sad  mess  " 

"Oh.  I  know."  said  Olive  "He  la  lots  of  fun 
—keeps  things  going,  and  all  that  Everyone 
likes  to  have  him  around.  Why  do  you  disuse 
him  so  much?" 

"I  can't  see  anything  there  al  all.  Any  mm 
who  lives  on  his  wife  like  thaU-and  doesn't 
pretend  to  do  anything  else!— seems  to  me  to 
be  pretty  near  the  lowest  form  of  human 


1 


I  don't  expect  to."  aaM 
afford  much  week -ending  ~ 

Cornelius  had  wondered  going  back  to  town. 
»f  there  would  be  any  opposition  from  Olive's 
parents  He  was  qu*e  prepared  to  stand  up 
to  It.  if  need  be  and  be  kept 
that  he  and  Olive  oared 
other  to  see  any  adverse  argument* 


But  there  were  none,  only  a  tew  courteous 
questions  The  Tili^omy,.  tags]  tsstgsd  tne 
pome  where  ordinary  intermarriage  could  add 
much  to  their  standing  in  any  case,  and  they 
took  Cornelius  quite  simply. 

A  Healthy*  Decent  Yo*n§  Man 

\  In  I  sli.-  tjur>  Cornelius  found  h»d  mad* 
some  inquiries  about  him.  and  what  he 
i.a-l  !»..,»  t..id  semed  to  have  satisfied  him 
All  the  TiUhurys  asked  was  that  he  should  re- 
man: a  healthy  d«.-rnt  young  man  of  reason- 
ably  .;•«>.  1  und.ng  All  <>;.•.,•  a,sker|  way  thai 
i»-  ••.  mid  .iduif  h«  ;  In  return  lie  wa-  to 
marry  into  the  Tillsbury  fsmuy.  and  to  have 


Poor  Billy— you're  awfully  hard  on  him." 

•  I  just  haven  t  any  tespect  for  himf  said 
Cornelius 

I  iruil  Judgment 

I_J  E  gave  that  final  judgment  with  the  ardor 
1  1  of  his  creed,  the  creed  of  the  young  man 
who  is  making  his  own  way.  and  know*  that  it 
can  be  done  and  what  the  methods  are  to  do  it. 

"When  we  are  married."  he  added,  "remem- 
ber. It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  w hewer 
you  have  a  family  with  money  or  not  Wr 
live  on  what  I've  got.  We'll  begin  small,  but 
you  watch  my  amoks  after  a  few  yeare." 

•  I  love-  your  ambition!"  said  Olive  Mary. 

Of  course,  that  was  inaccurate  She  loved 
Cornelius.  But  as  for  hi*  ambition!  What  did 
Olive  Mary  know  or  care  about  the  heirarchy 
of  the  commercial  Super-Electric  Company? 
What  did  ahe  know  about  electrical  equip- 
ment, wholesale  or  retail,  about  methods  ol 
supplying  electric  repair  service  to  homes; 
about  young- men  who  were  employed  in  the 
offices  of  such  companies,  and  their  chance*  to 
become  assistant  sales  manager,  with  the  man- 
agership and  even  a  possible  partnership  in 
the  remote  distance:  or  about  the  ambition 
that  kept  such  young  men  keen  and  spirited? 

But  Cornelius  did  not  analyse.  He  accepted 
the  tribute.  And  the  Bates**  came  in  Just 
then,  Billy  wearing  his  aroused  and  almost 
constant  smile 

"You  missed  something.  Aiatyne."  he  told 
Cornelius.  "Pommy  came  down  with  some 
real  guns.  Be  great  shooting  over  there  this 
Pali.    You'll  be  down  here  a  lot  now.  I  sup  - 


I  suppose  so.  said  Olive,  reluctantly:  "but 
■ess  Biu.il  admit — " 

Th"  agent  Wept  h:.,  rve  on  OlUf 

"I'm  sure  if  vou  aill  u -k  around   Mi      !  <  ' 

bur>    you  atli  .  unit-  i.»  il.«  v  i.«  -i>  '■••■-•   ■  • 

gflgftnt  you  the  greatest  bargain — " 

Cornells  walked  Olive  *w«tv  WWM  ft 
<levat<ir  They  iff  having  teu  (ogethri.  and 
pgllhei  Ol  them  talked  much  until  they  got 
in  the  corner  behind  the  palms,  where  the  iso- 
lation *d>  ulmofet  BQggfiggg 

•That    really    was   a    bargain.     *aid  Om, 
And    didn't    it   make   tiling  -seem  real'  I 
think  Uiat  we  are  choosing  a  place  to  live?  By 
ourselves"? 

Cornelius  regarded  her  Shr  had  OB  ■  egft 
black  coat  and  *nother  thimble  aj  a  Hat  black 
and  turned  back  with  a  twist  fr.-m  h't  domt- 


chancea  of  fairy -tale  fortunes.  Do  you  see?" 

"I  know  you're  awfully  clever,  and  that's  the 
ma  i    thins:      -.aid  «       •      '  <       arte  *h.- 
•liat    1    adort    \o  it    vtei  n   and   I'm    ai      '      :  ' 

But  you  ought  to  realize  that  you're  marrying 
me.  and.  after  all  I've'got  some  claim  on  my 
parents  They  ought  to  do  something  for  me. 
H  thft*  ntsVI  hWi  to  ikatNl  me  any  longer  or 
buy  my  food  or  anything." 

Touch  of  Keusonablencss 

Oeew.  .spoke  syttD  a  certain  touch  of  reason- 
°  ablenesa  that  made  Cornelius  wonder  it 
there  waan  t  aomethmg  in  what  i.«  -  '  »«' 
was  about  to  answer  when  they  heard  the  bleat 
of  a  horn  and  Billy  Bates  bore  down  on  them 
"Can  I  give  you  a  lift?"  he  called 
He  broke  the  spell. 


and  coming  into      book*  She 


Everyone  who  knew  Billy  Bate* 
knew  he  hadn't  done  a  stroke  of 
aerious  work  since  he  married  Nita. 


Olive.  It  was  the  generous  arrangement  of 
generous  people,  and  Cornelius  knew  it.  But 
still  there  were  times,  during  those  next  be- 
wildering months,  when  he  felt  the  control  of 
his  own  life  slipping  out  of  his  hands. 

It  seemed  to  Cornelius  that  he  was  two  per- 
sons now  one  the  rather  swagger  young  man 
who  was  known  as  Olive  Tlllsbury's  fiance,  who 
stood  his  share  of  week-end  expense,  who  paid 
for  the  supper  at  after- theatre  parties,  who 
rode  around  In  five- thousand-dollar  automo- 
biles belonging  to  other  people,  and  danced, 
and  ate  In  great  houses.  The 'other,  the  very 
ordinary  young  man  who  spent  the  day  at  the 
Commercial  Super-Hlectnc.  listening  to  the 
complaints  of  ladies  whose  ironing  macninea 
would  not  work,  and  tried  to  sell  electrical  ap- 
pliances and  devices  to  shops  and  offices. 

He  was  better  acquainted  with  the  young 
man  of  the  Commercial  Super- Electric  than 
he  was  with  Olive  TUlabury  s  fiance  But  he 
wondered  sometimes  If  Olive  was. 

Things  shaped  themselves. 

"Darling,"  said  Olive,  "if  we  are  married 
during  the  holidays,  we  can  be  all  settled  by 
the  first  of  March.  Do  you  realize  that  we've 
got  the  wedding  an"  planned  and  the  invita- 
tions will  be  out  next  week;  but  we  haven  t 
decided  about  our  trip?  We  ll  have  to  decide 
pretty  soon  because  of  clothes,  you  know." 

"Clothes?"" 

"If  we  go  to  Bermuda,  we'll  want  wrute 
clothes,  you  see— that  sort  of  thing  If  we  go 
to  New  York.  I  want  to  get  more  formal  things. 
It  makes  a  difference" 
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Business  SuiU  , 

I  SEE."  said  Cornelius.  "I  don't  think  much 
■  of  the  Bermuda  Idea,  sweetheart."  He 
was  reflecting  that  business  suits  would  do 
better  In  New  York  than  on  Southern  steam- 
ers. "Why  can't  we  Just  go  off  quietly  Into  tne 
country  somewhere— where  we'll  be  slone?  You 
know.  Olive.  I  can't  sfford  much  or  a  trip." 

"You  don't  have  to  afford  it  at  all."  laughed 
Olive.  "Didn't  you  know  that,  ailly?  It  s  to  o« 
father's  present.    I  msde  him  promise    He  li. 
take  care  of  It  ell." 
"I  see."  said  Cornelius,  slowly 
Wont  rt  be  wonderful?"  asked  Olive,  wltn 
her  face  close  to  his.   But.  for  the  flm  time. 
Cornelius  did  not  turn  to  it.   He  was  thinking 
that  she  would  not  be  really  his.  somehow.  ir 
he  took  her  away  on  someone  else's  money  it 
wouldn't  be  like  caring  for  her  himself. 
"What*  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  he  told  her.  It  seemed  so  un- 
grateful to  object  And.  after  all.  It  was  the 
honeymoon,  which  was  really  a  part  of  the 
wedding  After  that,  they'd  settle  down  and 
adjust  to  simple  living  and  begin  to  climb  to- 
gether. 

"About  an  apartment."  ahe  suggested.  "You 
know,  I  heard  we  could  get  one  in  the  Beivi- 
dere  Mother  thought  it  would  be  wonderful. 
Several  people  we  know  live  in  that  building, 
and  It  s  just  new  " 

"My  dear  child.  X  can  t  afford  the  Belvldere!  • 

"Oh.  thia  apartment  is  v*ry  little,  and  1 
heard  It  was  astonishingly  cheap.  Ufa  take 
a  look.  Corny." 

"But  I  know—" 

"But  looks  don  t  coat  anything."  she  said  de- 
terminedly, "and  we  have  to  begin  hunting  for 
s  place  I'm  afraid  you  arent  practical.  Corny 
I  see  what  my  Job  Is  going  to  bel" 

In    I  tjii^n  r  tgent 

CO  they  went  the  next  day.  squired  by  an 
°  effusive  agent  who  knew  who  Olive  Tills- 
bury was.  to  see  the  apartment  In  the  Beivi- 
dare.  It  wa*  a  atrange  mixture  of  misery  and 
delight  for  Cornelius  The  joy  of  looking  into 
rooms,  any  rooms  that  they  might  be  going  to 
share  together,  or  mutually  exploring  a 
kitchen,  of  looking  out  over  *  view,  and  imag- 
ining that  it  might  be  what  they  would  see  in 
the  morning,  was  all  there  But  the  absurdity 
of  the  place,  with  its  French  windows.  Ms  twin 
bathrooms  opening  off  the  enchanting  bed- 
room, for  a  man  who  aspired  to  be  assistant 
sale*  manager  of  the  Commercial  super -gaec- 
f  The 


"What  did  that  hat  coat"  he  asked 
She  looked  surprised,  and  put  one  hand  up 
to  It,  wondering  which  one  ahe  had  on. 

Pretty  Cheap 

"'X'HIS  thing?    I  don't  remember  exactly 
Not  much    Eighteen  or  twenty  dollars, 
or  something  like  that.   It  was  pretty  cheap. 
And  your  coat?" 

•  The  coat's  rather  a  darling,  really.  It  was 
something  over  two  hundred  or  thereabouts 
Figuring  out  how  much  I'm  worth  as  I  stand?" 

"How  many  coats  and  hat*  like  that  do  you 
suppose  I  can  buy  you?" 

"You  won  t  have  to  buy  me  any— not  for  a 
long  time  Believe  me.  I'm  going  to  stock  up. 
I  know  whst  you're  thinking- that  I'm  ex- 
travagant But  you  know  I'm  not.  I  don't 
care  for  clothes— Just  a  few  simple  things. 
And  as  for  that  apartment,  it  was  Just  big 
enough  for  us.   Not  a  bit  of  waste  space." 

•  It  wasn't  the  alee.   It  was  the  price." 

•  If  I  epoke  to  mother,  ahe  would  give  us  the 
lease  for  a  year.   I'm  sure,  if  I  asked  her  - 

She  stopped,  astonished  at  Cornelius.  His 
face  was  a  funny  color 

"No.  Ill  pay  the  rent  of  the  place  I  live  in. 
myself  I" 

Cornelfua.  you've  got  a  grouch."  ahe  said, 
and  then,  as  his  face  did  not  lighten,  her  voice 
changed.  "Cornelius,  you  do  love  me.  don't 
you?" 

There  was  no  mistaking  her  tone  when  she 
asked  him  that  It  had  all  sorts  of  lights  and 
shadows  in  It.  tremors  and  braveries.  He  met 
her  eyes  gravely. 

"I  do,  you  know."  he  said  simply.  "I  almost 
wish,  for  your  sake.  I  didn't.  Or  that  you 
didn't  care.  Because  I  really  am  just  a  poor 
young  man.  Olive." 

"Oh,  foolish  Cornelius,  do  you  think  I  care?" 
ahe  asked  softly.  "I  don't  care  any  more  about 
money  than  that!"  She  snapped  two  white 
fingers  together,  and  Cornelius  wondered  how 
he  could  ask  hands  like  that  to  work  about  an 
apartment. 

(  n(t in  u  the  Coat 

T~*HEY  saw  other  apartments  in  the  days 

•  thai  followed.  "Hunting  tor  our  cot- 
tage," OUvr  called  It.  There  was  one  day  when 
Cornelius,  having  figured  out  on  paper  wnat 
he  could  pay  in  rent,  what  he  should  pay. 
asked  the  agent  to  show  him  apartments  at 
that  price. 

They  were  atrange  places  to  take  Olive  Mary 
into.  She  wore  a  fur  coat  that  day.  and  as 
she  poked  into  dark  living-room*  snd  dingy 
dining-rooms,  or  kitchen*  wHh  traces  of  pre- 
vious occupant*  upon  them.  Cornelius  felt  his 
heart  go  down  further  and  further  Even  he 
could  see  the  unfitness  of  places  like  this  for 
Olive    And  she  grew  rather  quiet 

"You  aee  "  she  said,  as  they  went  down  the 
street  after  Inspecting  an  apartment  witn 
suoh  thin  floors  that  they  could  hear  the  baby 
beneath  and  the  phonograph  above.  "I  don't 
think  our  thing*  would  fit  in  a  plaoe  like  that 
I  have  my  own  piano  It  would  simply  be  too 
big  for  the  living-room  And  the  set  mother 
wants  to  give  me  for  the  dining-room  would 
be  utterly  out  of  the  question  with  that  built- 
in  oak  aldetxjard  She  paused  and  then  went 
on  a  Utile  timidly,  for  Olive  Mary  I  admire 
your  Independence  and  all  that,  darting,  but 
mother  would  really  like  to  take  care  of  us  for 
a  year  that  way.  Lota  of  people's  fathers  and 
mothers  do  it  And  money  isn't  very  impor- 
tant, it  wem*  to  me.  when  you  care  for  each 
other  and  tn  a  year  or  two  you'll  be  making  a 
lot  of  money." 

I  won't  Not  as  you  think 
111  be  getting  *  raise.  I  suppose 
But  it's  not  like  a  quick  fortune  My  eusin*e» 
aurcee*  means  years  of  building,  and  getting 
more  valuable  and  buying  stock  when  I  can 
sfford  it  and  other  things  you  wouldn't 


"Come  on."  aald  Olive.  "I  am  going  to  be 
late,  Corny.  Let  him  take  me  home,  anyway. 
We'll  drop  you  on  the  way." 

"Sure."  said  Billy.  "I'm  a  grand  driver.  I've 
been  taking  Nita  all  over  town.  Thinking  or 
getting  a  licence.  ' 

"Isn't  this  a  new  car?"  asked  Olive 

"It  certainly  la.  Nita  and  I  bought  it  last 
week." 

Cornelius  looked  at  Billy  Bates.  He  was 
wrspped  in  a  fur  coat,  and  he  seemed  very 
affluent  and  care  free.  But  he  gave  Cornell u* 
a  atrange  feeling  ol  disgust.  Everyone  who 
knew  Billy  Bates  knew  he  hadn't  done  a  stroke 
of  serious  work  since  he  married  Nit*.  He 
drove  cars,  played  chsffeur  now  snd  then, 
went,  to  week-end  parties— all  as  Nttas  hus- 
band That  was  all  he  was.  no  matter  how  he 
might  look.  He  was  Nita*  husband,  and 
nothing  more. 

"We've  been  hunting  for  our  cottage."  said 
Olive,  "and  it  s  terribly  discouraging.  Rent* 
are  so  high." 

"Can't  you  get  a  house  for  s  present?"  asked 
Billy  "Better  drop  a  line  to  Santa  Clauv.or 
whoever  look*  after  presents  In  your  family." 

"Maybe  I  will" 

Cornelius  said  nothing  He  merely  told  Billy 
where  to  drop  him.    He  walked  toward  the 


skirts  of  tne 
a  suburb 

It  wa*  a  Hat.  new  little  suburb,  gleaming 
with  fresh  timber  and  clean  stucco,  with  com- 
mon;!.         '  "  bungslow*  grown  up  evi - 
where  like  cheery  mushrooms    The  sidewalks 
u  •.  .  *' ii i*'ii t    the  tr«-.-s  «•      ->i  ■'■  saphn* 

A  street  car  rattled  noisily  through  the  mam 
street  every  lew  minutes,  and  young  men  in 
Shirt  sleeves  were  putting  up  storm  windows  or 
washing  small  cars.  It  was  altogether  a  liveiy 
place    Cornelius  felt  vaguely  more  cheerful 

For  sale  and  for  rent  sign*  peppered  tne 
streets  Cornelius  stopped  and -looked  idly  at 
a  little  white  cottage  set  on  a  fifty -toot  lot 
between  two  others.  It  ws*  very  neat  and 
new.  and  he  wondered  why  tnat  place  atood 

i     f*.  J) 

"Would  you  like  to  aee  the  house7"  asked 
someone  at  his  elbow,  and  he  saw  a  young  man 
•bout  his  own  sgc.  obviously  an  agent  on  tne 
lookout  lor  house  hunters. 

"Oh,  no."  said  Cornelius;  "Just  walking  by." 

"Olad  to  show  you  around,  if  you're  inter - 
ested.  No  harm  in  looking  Best  little  place 
you  ever  saw."  said  the  agent  blithely. 

It  was  a  box  of  a  place.  Small  trim  rooms, 
painted  freshly,  offered  themselves  as  a 
kitchen,  living-room,  and  what  the  agent  said 
was  a  breakfast  nook.  There  was  a  miniature 
staircase,  a  couple  of  bedrooms  above,  an  iron- 
ing board  that  let  down  neatly,  a  basement 
with  a  new  furnace  in  it. 

A  Happy,  Fat  Baby 

PROM  the  kitchen  window  Cornelius  looked 
r  square  into  the  kitchen  opposite,  where  a 
fat  baby  sat  in  a  high  chair  and  gazed  ad- 
miringly on  life. 

"Who  lives  around  here?"  he  asked. 

"Young  people— finest  people  you  ever  saw— 
honeymooners.  newlyweds.  Fine  air,  good 
commuting,  street  car  every  ten  minutes,  sim- 
ply can't  be  beat.  There  are  garages  across 
the  street  for  rent—community  garages.  In 
the  Summer,  it  s  an  swfully  pretty  little  place 
And  the  price  i*  only  five  thousand.  Five 
hundred  down,  and  the  balance  like  rent,  fifty 
a  month.  Anyone  can  carry  it,  on  a  salary, 
yon  know  And  then  you've  got  something 
This  suburb's  coming  on.  You're  never  going 
to  sell  for  less  thsn  you  pay "  He  went  on 
with  s  flood  of  arguments. 

Cornelius  was  noting  the  newness  of  every- 
thing, the  freshness,  and  a  sense  of  venture 
crept  into  him. 

"If  I  were  interested,  whom  should  I  see?" 

"See  me— right  now." 

"Oh.  well.  I  suppose  this  thing  will  be  open 
for  a  while— " 

Don't  you  fool  yourself."  said  the  agent  "It's 
just  been  finished.   It'll  sell  before  sundown  ' 

It  seemed  altogether  likely  to  Cornelius.  He 
felt  impulsively  in  his  pocket  for  card  and 
cheque  book.  It  was  Just  about  what  he  could 
swing.  It  was  what  he  ought  to  swing  at  hi* 
age.   It  was  his  own  speed 

•  All  rlfht.  he  said.  "I'll  buy  It.  We'll  fix  It 
up  tomorrow,  and  In  the  meantime  1  11  give 
you  a  cheque  to  hold  It" 

"Now  youTe  talking."  said  the  agent  "And 
believe  me.  you've  got  a  good  buy  " 

I  he  Temptress 

pORNELIUS  tried  to  remember  that,  later 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Olive  whispered, 
temptingly  close  to  him.  "1  spoke  to  mother 
about  the  apartment,  and  ahe  says  she  ex- 
pect* to  help.  I  know  she'll  take  care  of  all 
that.  Corny;  and  there's  no  reason  why  ahe 
ahouldnV 

He  made  two  attempts  to  tell  her 
"I  think  I've  found  aomething  else  you'd 
like." 

Have  you.  really?  Where?" 


"You're   quite  mad. 
Cornelma."  she  aaid. 
"W*  can't  live  in  a 
like   this  .  .  " 


place  where  he  lived,  and  went  half  a 
past  it  before  he  realised  where  he  was 
more  than  ever  before,  he  realised  the 
of  the  situation  he  was  In.  Billy  Bates  seemed 
to  be  grinning  It  at  him.  and  Olive  smiling  it 
at  him.  and  together  they  ware  riding  nun 
down,  with  all  those  ambition,  it  had  been 
Mich  fun  to  wake  up  to  in  the  morning,  all  the 
things  that  put  teat  into  living 

a  9mdm  Stroll 


would  show  them  to  Cornelius,  and 
Cornelius,  thinking  of  the  cottage  out  in  Shore 
Park,  felt  stranger  and  stranger  Still  he  had 
not  told  her.  He  evaded  He  wa*  busy.  They'd 
go  aee  the  place  he  had  in  mind  tomorrow,  and 
then  the  day  after  that  Until  there  came  a 
day  when  Cornelius  knew  thai  he  could  put 
it  off  no  longer.  For  in  a  week  they  were  to 
be  married. 

Enormously  t'rou<l 

LI  E  had  sent  a  ton  of  coal  out  to  the  cot- 
^  *  Uge  snd  built  a  fire  in  the  furnace  tnat 
noon,  enormously  proud  of  hi*  victory  9H 
drafts  and  furnace  door.  The  few  things  ne 
had  had  In  storage  since  his  mother  died  wer- 
already  there,  too.  He  had  kept  only  those 
things  that  had  been  in  the  Aiatyne  family 
lor  a  long  while,  all  the  time  the  family  gre* 
poorer  and  poorer— a  few  piece*  of  mahogany, 
a  portrait  or  two.  the  low  rocker  that  his 
mother  always  sat  Irt  They  did  not  fill  up  tne 
rooms,  but  they  seemed  to  be  at  ease  there 

When  he  went  out  at  noon.  Cornelius  nad 
thought  of  something  else.  He  had  bought 
roses  snd  they  stood  on  the  tilt -top  table  that 
thst  had  come  out  of  storage,  stuck  In  s  milk 
bottle  he  hsd  borrowed  from  the  neighbor  on 
the  left,  the  mother  of  the  fat  baby.  ■ 

"We  don't  need  your  car,"  he  told  Olive, 
when  he  met  her  "Let's  just  go  by  ourselves. 
We  msy  went  to  hunt  around.  We  can  take 
a  street  car.  and  the  agent  has  given  me  the 
keys." 

It  was  nearly  dark  whan  they  got  off  the  car 
in  Shore  Park.  Olive  did  not  say  anything. 
She  looked  around  her  at  the  little  houses,  flat 
against  the  barren  landscape,  and  at  Cornelius, 
who  avoided  her  eyes  and  kept  talking  of  a 
totally  unrelated  subject.  Olive  Mary  *  chin 
went  up  and  her  lips  set  tggether  a  little  And 
ss  he  guided  her  down  the  block,  and  up  tne 
liny  strip  of  cement,  her  chin  went  higher 
yet. 

"You  see."  said  Cornelius,  cheerily,  "It's  a 
very  graceful  door,  really.  You  don't  otten 
find  doors  with  auch  nice  lines." 

She  looked  at  it,  and  it  became  a  slab  of 
painted  pine  He  fitted  the  key  into  the 
lock  and  swung  the  door  open. 

Olive  looked  around  mercilessly.  She  didn  t 
have  to  take  many  steps  to  see  all  the  down- 
stairs, but  she  stood  quite  still  In  the  tiny 
hallway. 

"You're  quit*  mad.  Cornelius."  ahe  said. 
"We  can  t  live  In  a  place  like  this.  You  don't 
think  we  could  live  In  Shore  Park'" 

"Lots  of  people  do.  Young  men  like  me, "  hp 
lold  her  quietly.  "I  can  pay  for  this.  In  fact. 
I  sm  paying  for  It.   It  *  mine," 

She  turned  on  him  angrily. 

"You  haven't  bought  this  dump!" 

Kindly  I  ittlc  Home 

CORNELIUS  stiffened.    It  wasn't  him  ane 
seemd  to  hit.  so  much  as  the  kindly  litue 
house  thst  hsd  been  so  friendly  to  him 

"It  s  my  home  he  ssld  coldly.  "It's  where 
I'm  going  to  live.  I'm  the  sort  of  person  who 
csn  sfford  a  place  hke  this.  If  you  don  t  want 
to  marry  me.  you  needn't.  But,  if  you  do 
marry  me.  you  marry  me.  Just  as  I  am.  wi:n 
whst  I  have  to  give  you. " 
"You  think  I  d  five  here?"  ahe  asked. 
"I  didn  t  know.  I  wondered.  I  only  know 
thst  I  won't  live  tn  any  place  your  parent*  pay 
lor.  I  want  to  be  married  as  a  husband,  Uhve 
—or  not  at  all.  If  you  care  to  look  around,  the 
plaoe  Is  at  your  disposal,  u  you  don  t,  I'll 
take  you  bsck  to  your  house.  I've  shown  you 
what  I  could  give  you.  It's  small.  There's  nu 
room  for  a  maid.  But  I  wouldn  t  let  you  work 
too  hard.  It  s  near  to  commonplace  neighbors; 
but  it's  not  aa  near  as  you  would  be  in  an 
apartment  to  people  of  any  kind  who  could 
afford  the  rent.  It's  my  home.  The  oeat  1 
have  And  I've  got  to  look  at  the  furnace  be- 
fore  this  place  burn*  up."  he  added  abruptly. 

Olive  saw  him  go.  heard  him  clumping  down 
wooden  stairs  aomewra>rc  into  a  cellar,  and  sht 
gazed  around  her  in  a  kind  of  panic,  tears 
light  in  her  throat.  It  wss  unlmsginsble,  this 
tawdry  Utile  house,  this  cheap  suburb)  What 
insolence  to  think  he  could  put  s  thing  like 
this  over,  to  dream  she'd  live  in  such  a  plaoe  I 
Sha  drew  tho  expertly  tailored  coat  close 
about  her.  wiLh  one  of  those  patrician  gestures 
that  wer*  as  natural  to  her  a*  impossible  to 
most  gin*  snd  went  to  the  front  door.  Let 
him  have  his  little  shack,  then,  if  he  liked  it 
so  much!  Sha  was  through  with  him,  alter 
this  humilistion.  The  tears  swelled  and  grew 
violent  in  her  throe t  a*  she  opened  the  door 
and  looked  oui  on  tne  silent  Utile  aueet. 

tncrodlbh  Strange 
I  ]  P  snd  down  lu  length  she  gated  at  it  It 
w  was  incredibly  strange  to  be  here.  Yet 
everything  had  suddenly  become  strange.  Her 
father's  house  seemed  incalculably  distant,  re- 
mote and  unromiorting  She  didn  t  want  to 
go  back  there  alone,  have  them  ask  her.  be 
rorced  to  tell  them 

Forgetting  the  open  door  sne  turned  back 
into  the  living  rorrni,  where  Cornelius  nad 
switched  the  light  on.  She  must  reason  mm 
out  of  thi*  non«ense. 

Through  the  glsse  of  sngry  tear*  the  odd 
setting  of  the  room  came  to  hex  the  old  piece* 
of  furniture.  The  odor  of  roses  arrested  her. 
and,  ss  she  turned,  she  saw  them  spreading 
gloriously  from  the  stem  of  the  milk  bottle. 

Suddenly  s  strange  feeling  of  pride  came 
over  her.  out  it  was  not  the  kind  common  to 
Olive  Mary    Not  the  cr.nsciouAna».  of 


promising  to 


\  fORNINO  brought  Sunday ,  and  Cornelius 
11  walked  through  the  district  of  boarding- 
house*  snd  spanmenu  where  he  lived,  taking 
thst  dlre<*!nn  because  ne  did  not  want  to  meet 
people  whom  he  knew  OUve  lived,  as  ail  nt 
Olive's  kind  of  people  did  on  the 


He  didn't  tell  her  He 
take  her  to  the  place. 

Hr  psid  for  it  next  day,  at  least  enough  to 
make  It  hi*  temporarily,  snd  went  out  after 
work  to  unlock  the  door  snd  look  st  It 
It  was  even  smaller  than  he  remember* 
very  empty;  but  it  seemed  friendly,  as  if  It 
already  knew  that  It  belonged  to  him.  Cor- 
nelius, who  hsd  Uved  in  boarding  houses  for 
five  years  and  in  col  lege  rooms  before  tnat, 
did  not  know  quite  why  he  felt  so  strangely 
n  tne  vacant  rooms    Hs  dad  not  fee - 

But  there  was  OUve  Mary  There  were  wed- 
ding present*  coming  in  now.  for  the  invita- 
tion* were  already  out  Surh  tnings  as  Olive 
Mary  got  tn  tribute'    A  rare  old  Spanish  desk 


to  women  who  are  cared  for  because  they  are 
beloved.  All  her  life,  people  had  taken  care  of 
OUve  Mary  in  luxury,  and  yet  never  like  this 
—not  with  this  sense  of  her  glory,  as  73k  roans 
showed,  not  with  thu  eagerness  to  work  for 
her  warmth,  her  shelter 

Money  had  come  easily  to  the  TUlsburys  for 
several  generation*,  but  OUve  Mary  was  no 
fool,  and  ahe  knew  it  hsd  not  come  easily 
here  Spreading  over  her  discomfiture  s^d  the 
humiliation  of  the  little  house  came  the  eras- 
ing sense  that  «hi*  »a*  h-r  own  tfita,  and  sU  It 
atood  for.  s  horn*  born  of  personal  lows  for 
her.  raw.  unfledged,  needing  care  and  needing 
ner 

it  was  a  strange  moment  for  Otret  Mnry. 
she  had  a  aense  of  the  grtmneaa  of  Onfneim*" 


I 
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I'll  Be  There** 


\\  hat  f  *n  ipinquit  \ 
Does   in  [business 
Hours 


JACK  1  AIT 


PROPINQUITY  has  been  one  of  the  lent 
romantic  but  most  effective  of  the  myr- 
iad, mysterious  forcej  that    tend  and 
blend  to  create  what  we  can  love  for  vent  g? 
a  better  and  more  intelligent  word. 

Sift  and  trace  down  the  marriage  affairs  and 
hock  up*  of  man  and  woman,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  you  will  find  they  gTew  out  of  con- 
tacts In  the  same  office,  the  same  church,  the 
tame  school,  or  at  least  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, calling  or  walk  of  life.  Of  all  these,  the 
most  prolific  of  result*  1a  the  office. 

Though  the  air  Is  charged  with  banal  busi- 
ness considerations,  though  there  are  no 
flowerr.  or  shady  lanes,  no  dark  corners  and  no 
softs,  office*  bear,  bud  and  bloom  more  ro- 
mances than  all  other  environments  put 
together.  Not  even  the  cabarets,  the  parka, 
ocean  liners,  dance-halls,  cocktail  parties  and 
country  clubs  can  compete  with  the  places 
where  men  and  woman  come  primarily — or  st 
leant  ostentioiy  —  to  isr*or  ana  to  earn  the  wage 
or  toll. 

Show  me  a  stenographer  in  an  establishment 
of  more  than  three  men  who  isn't  in  love 
with  one  of  them — and  111  show  you  some 
terrible  men  or  a  unique  and  extraordinary 
ttenographer! 

There  was  nothing  unique  and  little  extra- 
ordinary about  Amy  Hlle.  She  was  a  high 
school  araduate.  business  college  turned -out 
emanuensls.  fairly  good  looking,  reasonably 
Intelligent,  able  to  spell  two  hundred  words 
without  consulting  the  dictionary,  aged  about 
twenty-two,  and  mad  over  Curt  Penton,  sales 
manager  of  the  organization  for  which  both 
worked.   8he  was  his  secretary. 

for  BeUer  or  Worse 

f^URT  was  married.  Amy  took  that  for 
better  or  worse— she  had  to;  he  was  mar- 
ried before  she  had  ever  heard  of  the  Hender- 
son-Howland  Plate  Olaas  Corporation.  In  her 
heart  that  pained  her.  but  she  couldn  t  honest- 
ly resent  it  Anyway.  Mrs.  Penton  frequently 
drove  down  to  collect  her  husband  and  haul 
him  home.  She  always  bowed  to  Amy  and, 
having  once  looked  her  over  with  intense 
scrutiny,  never  gave  her  more  than  cursory 
fiances. 

Amy  had  "kidded"  w  ith  her  superior,  and  he 
was  not  entirely  unaware  of  her  favorable  at- 
titude In  his  direction.  But  they  had  never 
reached  any  intimacy  beyond  the  outwardly 
facetious  stage.  No  serious  moments  had 
passed  between  them  personally. 

Yet  Amy  found  herself  growing  more  and 
more  Infatuated  with  the  efficient,  well-ap- 
pearing man,  whose  deft  business  methods 
fascinated  her  Since  they  were  directly  at- 
tached to  him  and  to  her  day's  work,  they  In- 
terested her  tremendously.  And  she  thought 
Penton  the  most  shrewd  and  masterly  execu- 
tive on  earth  Her  admiration  mingled  with 
her  other  reactions  to  his  appeal,  and  she 
dreamed  of  him  and  sighed  for  him  and  looked 
longingly  at  him  and  took  dictation  with 
trembling  hands  because  she  was  near  hlro 
and  she  was  hearing  his  voice. 

Mrs.  Penton  waa  not  a  telephone  peat.  She 
did  not  irritate  her  husband  hourly  with 
lengthy  and  inconsequential  calls,  to  harass 
him.  to  get  stuff  off  her  cheat  or  to  check  up 
and  see  it  he  was  really  at  his  desk  When  she 
r«n«j  up  her  talks  were  crisp  and  pointed  and 
necessary'  When  Amy  answered  such  calls 
or  took  messages,  Mrs.  Penton  was  polite, 
brief  and  never  domineering  or  querulous- 
Amy  found  herself  liking  the  wife  of  the  man 
ehe  loved,  despite  the  natural  urge  that  made 
her  hate  her. 

btgtod  Her  Eye* 

IT  was  when  another  ateno  in  the  "shop" 
■  angled  her  eyes  at  Penton— and  Penton  re- 
turned the  Are— that  Amy  did  bum  up. 

Jane  Merun,  a  typist  In  the  export  depart- 
ment, a  flaming  blonde,  who  wore  her  skirts 
►horter  than  Hoyle  aUowed.  who  had  a  free 
and  easy  way  with  men.  who  waa  as  much  at 
home  vUh  fearsome  managers  as  she  waa  with 
eager  file-clerks,  had  turned  her  blue  Big 
Berthas  on  Penton.  And  he  hadn't  shown 
that  he  was  angry  over  the  aim 

Jane,  as  such  girls  have  a  habit  of  doing, 
found  frequent  occasion,  proper  and  synthetic, 
to  come  to  the  sales  department— and  to  linger 
there.  Amy  spoke  to  her  several  times  in  un- 
mistakable phrase*  and.  as  Jane  gave  her  the 
merry  raax,  and  when  Penton  laughed  off 
Amy*  bitter  complaint.  Amy  stopped  talking 
to  the  hussy  at  all,  arag^began  to  brood  In- 
wardly and  silently. 

Amy  loathed  this  alien  intruder  from  an- 
other department  with  an  active  vlndicttveneas 
that  demanded  satisfaction;  the  motive  waa 
double— to  revenge  herself  on  Jane  and  to  re- 
move her  from  the  ground.  And  Amy  waa 
not  without  resourcefulness. 

Late  into  the  night  she  tossed  In  her  bed. 
framing  against  Jane.  Her  lunch  pal  and 
closest  cmee  confidante  was  the  secretary  to 
the  office  manager,  a  severe  and  strict  mar- 
tinet. Amy  suggested  to  Mildred,  her  friend, 
to  suggest  to  her  boss  that  he  send  a  not* 
around,  and  the  next  day  Mildred  delivered  to 
each  executive  the  following. 

TO  ALL  DEPARTMENT  HEADS: 
Employees  going  from  department  to  de- 
partment on  other  than  strictly  business 
errands  axe  becoming  a  nuisance.  Here- 
after kindly  instruct  all  members  of  your 
staff  to  refrain  from  this  practice  Also, 
to  report  to  me  any  Infractions  of  this 
order.  Violators  will  be  discharged 
PETER  H.  MOLLKR. 

.Office  Manager). 

Penton  read  the  memo  and  tossed  it  Into 
the  file  basket— «ueh  notices  were  routine 
gestures  But  to  Amy  the  document  was  more 
vital  than  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Constitution 
or  the  Versailles  Treaty.  She  read  and 
read  It,  and  she  smiled. 

For  several  weeks,  during  which  she 
■1  well  as  saw  that  Penton  and  the 
able  Jane  were  drawing  cloaer  <she  had  caught 
them  meeting  outside  at  luncheon -going  timet, 
and  she  lay  back  and  waited  Her  only  chance 
was  to  nail  Jane  when  Penton  wasn't  around. 
To  make  any  complaint  over  his  bead  would 
have  been  insubordination,  and  it  might  have 
gotten  him  Into  trouble  car  embarra*smen». 

was  one  uf  Amy  s  numerous  virtues. 


for  gTudges  and 

So  It  took  months,  but  she  walked  patrol 
and  kept  vigiL  Then  the  trap  snapped  cn 
Jane. 

;•  ;••  >i:  was  railed  •«•  enter-ram  .m  "'it  •'■ 
town  customer,  and  took  him  to  the  ball  game 
Jane,  listless  and  bereft  of  her  dally  sport  of 
making  business  that  would  tske  her  into  the 
tales  department,  strolled  In  to  ride  Amy.  for 
I  be  knew  that  Amy  was  head  over  heels  about 
Per.ton.  and  she  loved  to  rub  it  in 

To  Lonf  gfjul 
|  ANE  Idled  in  and  dropped  into  a  rhair- 
*'  Pentons  chalr-to  loaf  and  gag  Amy 
suggested  that  Jane  had  better  breeze  back  to 
her  own  room  and  let  those  who  wanted  to 
work  work.  Jane  gave  her  the  ha  ha,  saying 
Penton  never  seemed  to  mind  her  being  there; 
why  should  his  underlings? 

Amy  fell  upon  her  typewriter.  Jane  little 
fcuspected  what  Amy  was  writing  Amy 
touched  a  button  and  a  boy  responded  She 
handed  him  the  yellow  lnterdepartment  com- 
munication slip  she  had  Just  finished,  end 
without  a  word  he  took  it  out.  Jane  was  sit- 
ting cocked  back  in  Penton  s  chair,  a  cigarette 
in  her  rouged  lips,  when  who  should  stomp  in 
but  the  feared  MoUer. 

"You  are  discharged!"  he  roared  at  Jane. 
Vfeflfri  feet  limply  »Ud  off  the  desk  as  she 
turned  red.  then  green  Before  she  could 
utter  an  alibi  or  a  plea.  MoUer  was  out  again. 
Jane  picked  herself  up. 

"You  did  this."  she  shouted  st  Amy.  "You 
double-crossing  stool-pigeon!" 


8-  •  \ 

He  was  gurgling  with 
the    tones    of    a  man 
pleased,  interested,  more 
thsn  affable. 


Amy  grinned.  It  was  her  turn. 

"Ill  get  even  for  this."  hissed  Jane.  "Wait 
till  I  see  Mr.  Penton  " 

Penton  did  not  return  that  day  Next  day 
he  learned  of  the  episode,  but  not  from  Amy. 
He  did  not  charge  her  with  treachery,  did  not 
bawl  her  out  (as  he  would  have  loved  to),  for 
she  naively  said: 

"I  was  only  following  orders— specific  orders. 
Mr.  Penton."  and  she  dug  up  MoUers  note. 
Penton  threw  it  in  the  basket,  this  time  not  so 
nonchalantly,  said  nothing,  and  strode  from 
the  room.    He  was  clearly  sore. 

Won  Her  Victory 

OUT  Amy  figured  he'd  get  over  that,  and 
U  ihe  had  won  her  victory,  paid  the  enemy, 
and  removed  her  rival  She  had  good  reason 
to  know  the  power  of  propinquity. 

But  this  same  propinquity,  dominant 
element  that  it  is.  Is  not  almighty.  It  had  al- 
ready thrown  Penton  with  Amy.  who  Idolized 
and  desired  him.  and  Jsne  and  Penton.  who 
attracted  and  intrigued  him.  Its  charm  had 
already  functioned  In  both  instances.  It 
doesn't  at  all  follow  that  when  people  fall  in 
love  because  they  are  near  they  fall  out  of  It 
when  they  separate. 

Amy  gTew  alarmed  over  what  she  had 
brought  about.  First,  she  noticed  that  Penton 
now  never  talked  anything  but  work  to  her. 
and  that  he  never  smiled  to  her  any  more; 
second,  that  he  was  having  some  sort  of  sur- 
reptitious outside  interest.  She  knew  his  ways 
and  habits  »o  well.  He  lagged  out  after  his 
customary  time  for  returning  from  luncheon; 
he  left  the  office  before  his  customary  time  for 
departure;  he  said  "Outside  line"  when  he 
picked  up  the  receiver,  instead  of  giving  the 
number  to  the  trusty  switchboard  girl  And 
he  phoned  lengthily  to  a  certain  number,  al- 
ways giving  Amy  something  to  do  in  her  own 
adjoining  room  the  while. 

Her  eavesdropping  ears  caught  the  number 
It  was  easy  enough  to  trace  it  back,  it  was 
sn  apartment  house.  He  never  gave  the  name 
—Just  "Extension  19  "  Amy  wasn't  above  go- 
ing to  the  place  on  the  next  Sunday  Bnd  find- 
ing that  Jane  lived  there.  She  didn't  sleep 
that  night 

Kclntions  Kiprn 

"P*  HEREAFTER,  for  many  days,  she  saw  the 
relations    between    Penton    and  Jsne 
ripening    She  knew.  She  heard.  She  divined. 

Penton  was  putting  in  leas  snd  leas  hours  st 
his  task,  and  when  he  was  out  of  her  sight 
Amy  chafed  and  suffered— and  stored  up  the 
fires  of  revenge  until  the  situation  possenard 
her  and  became  her  monomania. 

Though  she  loved  Penton  more  every  dav 
with  those  unreasonable  natural  drives  which 
humans  may  not.  control,  she  began  to 
snd  hate  him  in  equal  measure  with 
other  drives  which  humans  may  not  control 

She  would  have,  early  In  the  game,  destroyed 
Jane  if  she  could  and  spared  the  man  she 
loved  But  now  she  was  desperate,  and  she 
had  a  consuming  passion  to  ruin  them  both 
-both  of  them  and  their  peccadillo,  which 
loomed  as  infamous  and  nefarious  to  Amv 
who  would  have  Jocundly  and  boundlngly 
token  Janes  place  in  It 

She  never  spoke  of  It  to  Penton.  nor  he  to 
her    They  scarcely  spoke  at  all.    Penton  had 
a  fair  idea  that  Amy  was  "next      He  was  cau 
tious.  but  not  fool-proof    He  couldn  t  run  out 
of  the  office  three  times  a  day  to  call 


• 

\ 


a  public  phone— men  don't  do  that  So  he  let 
the  thing  <dlde  along,  calculating  that  Amy 
couldn't  do  anything  about  ll-and  what  busi- 
ness wai  It  of  hers,  anyhov.? 

It  waa  a  sunny  Saturday  afternoon  The 
hslf  day  was  about  over.  Amy  had  cleaned 
up  the  correspondence  and  opened  the  door  to 
bring  the  letters  in  for  signature. 

Pleated  and  Interested 

DENTON  was  stretched  out  over  his  desk. 
*  reclining  backward,  the  telephone  In  his 
hands  He  was  gurgling  with  the  tones  of  a 
man  pi  eased,  Interested  and  more  than  affable 
She  stood,  more  startled  than  spying. 

"O.  K..  honey— 3  30 — I'll  be  there."  he  sang, 
tnen  he  kissed  Into  the  receiver— then  he 
chuckled  and  slowly  hung  up. 

Amy  quietly  backed  out.  then  came  In 
noisily. 

There  was  a  beaming  expression  on  Pen  ton's 
face.  He  signed  the  letters  with  scrawls, 
scarcely  looking  at  them,  fixed  his  hair  in  the 
mirror,  set  his  hat  Jauntily,  and  walked  forth 
as  on  air— without  even  turning  to  say  so  long 
to  Amy.  A  chill  ran  through  what  had  been 
her  feverish  body 

She  picked  up  the  phone  "Outside  line."  she 
paid  with  a  tremble. 

It  was  the  number  of  Pentons  house  she 
called    And  Mrs.  Penton  answered 

This  Is  Mis*  Hlle  .  .  .  L— I  scarcely  know 
how  to  tell  you  .  Mrs.  Penton.  your  hus- 
band Is— he  isn't  true  to  you  well,  you  d 
better  believe  It  .  .  .  he's  been  going  on  with 
n  wild  blonde  named  Jane  Merrun.  ff  you 
want  to  nail  them  cold  turkey,  he's  meeting 
her  at  a  30— I  don't  know  where— I  have  her 
home  address- -I  Just  heard  him  " 

A  moment  later  Amy  dropped  the  receiver 
back  on  the  hook  and  ber  limp  hand  fc\ 

What  she  had  heard  was: 
You  crary  busybody.    He  has  a  dale  with 
me  at  3  30  right  here  at  home.  I  Just  talked 
with  him      .      I  shall  have  you  discharged!" 

Monday  morning  Amy  received  a  little  note, 
which  she  found  on  her  typewriter  when  she 
came  bock  from  lunch.   It  read  as  follows 

Miss  Hlle . 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that  your  services 
will  be  no  longer  required  On  presenta- 
tion of  this  note  to  the  cashier,  you  will  be 
given  two  weeks  salary 

PETER  H  MOLLER 

'Office  Manager). 

Amy  ruefully  stood  holding  her  dishonor- 
able discharge. 

It  meant  defeat,  chagrin,  loss  of  livelihood 
for  a  time — and  separation  from  Penton.  the 
,  only  man  she  had  ever  eared  for 

The  humiliation  burned  She  knew  that 
MoUer  s  stenographer  had  token  the  note  and 
she  would  ghoullshly  spread  the  good  word  to 
all  the  other  girts,  probably  with  details— de- 
tails which  she  herself  did  not  entirely  know 

She  guessed,  of  cour*e.  that  penton  hsd  or- 
dered her  divmLual  She  knew,  of  course,  that 
Mrs  Pewton  had  told  him  and  had  carried  out 


Treeso  n  u  i*U  •  Hessege 

CHE  wondered  why  Mrs.  Penton  hsd  not  let 
her  finish  her  treasonable  message,  had 
not  wailed  to  hear  any  scandal  affecting  other 
times  when  she  did  not  have  an  appointment 
with  her  husband,  had  not  wanted  the  name 
or  the  address  of  the  other  girl. 

There  waa  nothing  to  do  but  put  her  hat  on 
and  walk  out— out  of  that  office,  out  of  Pen- 
ions  life. 

And  that  she  did. 

But  almost  two  years  later  she  met  Jane  on 


the  street.  The  blonde  was  stunningly  dressed, 
nnd  she  came  up  smiling  and  stuck  out  her 
hand— a  mannish  offering,  but  symbolic  of 
"let  bygones  be  bygones." 

"I'm  married."  she  simpered  "I'm  Mrs. 
Penton  now  .  .  .  and  we  are  so  happy  .  . 
and  we  have  you  to  thank." 

"Me?"  demanded  Amy. 

"Certainly.    You  know.    That  phone  call? 
•  mot  mi 
a  little 

next  morning    He  started  to  mumble  an  alibi. 


Well,  he  mot  me  ot  2  30  that  day.  as  per  dale. 
We  got  a  little  piped  and  he  didn't  home  till 


but  you  had  beat  him  and  spfked  It.  He  never 
knew  for  months  you  d  done  It,  until  she  testi- 
fied in  the  divorce  trial  He  admitted  every- 
tliing.  so  he  got  his  walking  papers  and  we 
took  out  the  licence  the  same  day  and  were 
married  next  morning. 

"And  to  think  that  you    brought   all  this 

about  and  were  really  my  best  friend— and  I 

had  you  fired  I  " 
"Y  you?   You  had  me  fired?   How?  Why?* 
•'I  made  him  do  it.  because  when  he  drank 

one  too  many  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  we* 

kind  o'  creay  about  you!" 


Mussolini  and  \  Unlit 
i  re  Inseparable 

Friend* 


\/fU8SOLINI  Is  not  nmong  the  men  con- 
demned  by  Shakespeare  "who  have  no 
music  to  their  souls."  His  constant  friend  Is 
Ml  violin.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  he  spends 
hslf  sn  hour  to  an  hour,  playing  early  Italian 
classical  music,  or  other  favorite  compositions 

In  the  Summer  he  plays  It  In  the  octagonal 
drawing-room  of  the  Villa  Torlonia.  the  Sum- 
mer residence,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
park  with  ancient  and  umbrella  pines  which 
has  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Prince 
Torlonia 

In  the  Winter  in  his  small  but  cosy  spart- 
ment.  in  an  old  Roman  palace,  the  property  of 
Senator  Tlttonl.  ex-Prealdent  of  the  Senate, 
who  inhabits  the  first  floor. 

Beethoven  is  among  Mussolini's  favorite 
com  posers. 

Not  only  does  he  play  himself,  but  he  en- 
;  rages  all  musicians  and  artists  Frequently 
he  has  them  come  to  his  home  for  after-dinner 
cencerts.  these  are  never  social  affairs,  but  the 
musicians  come  one  at  a  time  and  play  for 
Mussolint  alone  and  for  his  family  when  they 
are  in  town  Carlo  Zecchi,  the  pianist 
Fereno  de  Vecsey.  Olga  Rudge.  the  violinist 
snd  countless  others  have  played  for  the  Dure 

On  one  occasion  an  Infant  prodigy,  a  small 
girl  pianist  of  eleven,  from  Calabria,  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Italy,  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
play  for  the  Dure.  The  occasion  was  a 
solemn  one.  for  the  parents  were  also  Invited 
and  great  was  the  eacltement  at  the  prospect. 
After  the  concert,  the  parents  snd  prodigy 
were  ecstatic  at  the  marvellous  reception  they 
bad  hsd  and  at  the  penetrating  and  exhaustive 
to  teres*  MussoUni  had  shown  in  the  youthful 


years.  He  played  It  when  he  was  to  exile  In 
Switzerland,  when  he  was  an  editor  of  an  ob- 
scure paper  In  Trento.  and  later  when  he  was 
editor  of  the  fsmous  Socialist  paper.  AvantL  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  played  in  the  trenches. 
It  seems  improbable,  for  a  violin  is  hardly  to 
be  found  in  the  marching  pack  of  a  private  In 
the  Beraaglleri.  but  with  that  exception  the 
violin  has  been  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
eventful  life. 

On  the  table  in  his  music  room  he  has  five 
instruments  which  have  been  presented  to  him 
at  different  times.  He  does  not  keep  them  in 
cases.  When  the  writer  asked  him  if  It  was 
not  bad  for  the  instruments,  he  replied  "No." 
adding  that  in  the  olden  days  musicians  had  al- 
ways kept  their  violins  uncovered. 

Mussolini  Is  acquainted  with  the  Uvea  of  all 
the  great  composers.  Among  the  early  Italians. 
Veracinl  i-  his  favorite.  The  stately  grace  of 
minuet  to  old  Italian  suites  delights  him  as 
much  as  it  does  Mr  Ford. 

He  is  also  a  good  dancer,  but  never  dances 
with  anyone  except  In  the  family  circle,  for  he 
does  not  frequent  society. 

Jasxy  music  docs  not  appeal  to  him.  but  this 
would  not  prevent  his  striking  up  a  merry  tune 
for  his  daughters  and  three  boys  to  dance  to 


A  Man  Who  Wouldn't 
Lire  on  His  Wife's 
Money 


'Continued  From  Preceding  Page. 


mouth  aa  she  heard  him  shaking  the  furnace, 
snd  she  knew  that  he  did  not  intend  to  change 
his  mind  Or,  if  he  did.  If  ahe  could  make 
him.  he  would  not  forgive  her  for  that.  Per- 
hapa,  he  ahouldn  t — 

The  room  did  Its  best  to  explain,  talking  its 
own  simple  language,  trying  to  welcome  her 
with  Its  used,  much-loved  furniture,  and  the 
scent  of  Its  roses  And  Olive  Mary  stood  very 
gravely  in  the  middle  of  It.  until  the  splendid 
rurenesn  that  had  come  to  them  In  the  wood* 
seemed  to  sweep  over  her  again. 

Then  she  knew.  This  was  Cornelius'  house, 
and  therefore  hers.  Instinctively,  ahe  felt  the 
draft  from  the  open  front  door  and  shdt  it. 
Then  she  went  through  the  dark  kitchen,  and. 
as  ahe  was  fumbling  for  the  switch,  she  saw 
through  the  lighted  window  of  her  neighbors 
house  the  fat  baby  in  his  high  chair,  pounding 
a  welcome  with  his  spoon  With  a  queer,  un- 
steady smile,  and  her  head  up.  Olive  Mary 
Tlllsbury  looked  <or  the  door  to  the 


Unl,  although  he  has  the  natural 
rather  grave  dignity  that  characterises  the 
best  Italians.  Is  exceedingly  informal  and 
quickly  puts  people  at  their  ease  His  remam 
see  few  but  very  much  to  the  point  and  ofieu 
tinged  with  quiet  humor,  the  spirit  of 
sens  rare" 

the  vtoun  for 


(hen  Still  in  /  se  In 

Farmer*  in  Korea 


UROM  time  immemorial  tilling  the  soil  has 
been  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
Korean  people  Methods  of  cultivation  pre- 
clude the  uae  of  mechanical  device*  and.  as 
the  native  horse  Ls  loo  small  for  farm  labor, 
the  farmer's  main  beast  of  burden  ls  his  ox 
or  cow  These  animals  plow  his  field*,  haul 
his  heavy  loads  and  turn  hi*  mill  The  last 
service  which  Korean  cattle  render  their  mas- 
ters is  to  be  slaughtered  for  food  or  for  hides 
Since  the  expuUBon  of  Buddhism  by  the  Yl 
dynasty  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  een- 
turtea.  the  people  have  been  arrwrtomed  to  the 
uae  of  meat  as  an  article  of  diet,  particularty 
on  all  ceremonial  occasions  Aa  most  of  the 
farmers  live  In  small  isolated  communiUai. 
the  caftle  market  becomes  his  "•octal  centre.  ' 
his  dab. 


Hungarian  (Meetings 


Patriotic  Hungarians  are  trying  to 
"Let  us  hope  for  a  better  future."  in 
good  morning   ss  a  greeting  A 


MllllWl 
voice." 


As  cool  a  person  as  under  the  circumstances 
was  ever  heard  of  was  the 
who  in  a  rnghtful  railway 
his  valet    One  of  the  gu*rda  came  up  to 
and  said  "My  Lord,  we  hare  fc 
bu'  he  is  cut  la  two  " 

Aw.  la  he'"  aald  the  young  msn  with  the 
Dundreary  drawl  "Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  see  In  which  half  he  has  got  the  key  of  my 
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Episode  in  a  Machine  Age 


GEOFFREY  Lane  Ml  hunched  over  in* 
Dm  ken  Dm 
beat  ■  steady  Uttoo  like  a  mecnroe 
gun.  raking  the  paper  from  one  edge  U>  the 
other  as  letters  massed  into  word*  and  word* 
lengthened  into  lines.  Me  was  working  with 
a  grim  *  persistence,  as  he  had  worked  lor 
weeks,  and  must  »ull  work  for  weeks.  A  stern, 
inexorable  t***.  without  respite.  He  must  gu 
on  and  on  lor  what  seemed  a 
unit-  He  was  quite  unaware  that  the 
mounting  within  him  had  readied  1U  limit, 
lhat  catastrophe  was  at  hand,  that  it  waited 
him  at  the  end  of  the  very  nest  line. 

i-.  -   mmi:>   love  me?     Eleanor  es- 

claimcd  in  a  kind  of  awe.  The  starry  light  m 
her  blue  eye*  deepened  .  .  Oeoflrey  nad 
typed  He  had  reached  the  big  lore  scene  m 
bis  story,  and  h.  liked  to  do  these  fervent  pas- 
sages at  top  speed,  touching  op  any  snaky 
wording  a.'-rward     Now  he  shot  the  carnage 

Love  you!"'  Raymond's  words  were  like  s 
caress    upon    her   cheek    as   he   held  her 

clou 

Oeoflrey  paused  (or  a  lata  I  instant-    He  read 

.  .ne  over.  It  was  terrible.  Then  suddenly 
oome  thing  a  napped  within  him.  In  a  wave  of 
utter  rr.vuUon  he  brought  both  fiat*  down 
upon  U»-  keys  In  one  tremendous.  vindictive 
blow  The  type  oars  leaped  forward  and  piled 
upon  each  other  in  a  tangled  mass. 

hivr  Year*  ToUHfH 

HE  leaned  back  and  surveyed  the  ruin.  And 
then  he  laughed-loudly.  idiotically  He 
K  it  five  years  younger. 

80  thu  was  whst  had  been  fermenting  witn- 
In  him  for  weeks,  slowly  gathering  to  a  burst- 
ing poim  At  first  hi*  writing  had  seemed  only 
more  irksome  than  usual.  Serials  were  apt 
to  take  it  out  of  you  when  you  had  to  deuver 
an  instalment  of  ten  thousand  words  every 
week  And  this  one  had  proved  exceedingly 
recalcitrant  and  hard  to  gel  on  with.  Ke  bad 
lost  tils  bearings  more  than  once  and  let  his 
story  wander  into  impossible  blind  alley*,  from 
which  it  could  not  be  extricated  only  by  a  tear- 
ing up  of  many  typed  sheets.  Along  with  this 
wasted  effort  he  had  come  to  feel  a  violent 
loathing  for  every  character  In  the  tale.  Even 
the  starry-eyed  Eleanor,  whom  he  had  thought 
at  the  start  to  be  a  charming  creature  and 
toward  wham  he  had  cherished  a  secret  ten- 
derness, now  elicited  nothing  but  hut  smoul- 
dering contempt.  She  was  a  brainless  and 
ridiculous  (ninx.  whom  he  would  have  delight- 
ed to  kill  V>ff  in  the  story-had  he  dared  He 
was  also  heartily  sick  of  the  tail,  vinie.  blond 
Raymond  -  who  had  Viking  blood  In  his  veins ». 
and  the  dark  and  cunning  Duplsln  he  was 
sick  of  the  whole  silly  pack  of  them  and  tnis 
romantic  tangle  In  which  they  had  become 
preposterously  involved. 

I  i.rrc  had  followed  a  violent  urge  to  chuck 
U  sU  and  take  him  off  to  Atlantic  City  for  a 
ii  *  .reeks'  rest.   The  sea  air  would  sooth  his 
htrtM  and  dispel  this  Jaded  feeling.   Even  the 
I  sight  0!  the  typewriter  revolted  him.   He  had 
jcome  to  loathe  lis  unfeeling  mechanical  tom- 
J  pleslty,  lis  cold  efficiency.   Machines!   How  he 
I  hated  theml    And  this  enforced  slavery  to 
I  them   U  he  could  only  escape  from  It  all  and 
{for  a  few  weeks  breathe  like  a  tree  manl 

The  Midnight  (.rind 

OUT  with  eight  instalments  yet  to  be  de- 
U  llvered  under  hu  contract,  that  was  out 
of  the  question.  He  didn't  dare  pause,  no 
mailer  how  fagged  out  lie  felt.  Every  seven 
days  he  was  compelled  to  have  more  copy 
ready  tor  thai  inexorable  magaxine.  which 
went  to  press  every  week  It,  too.  was  like 
n  monstrous,  unfeeling  machine.  Insistently  de- 
manding to  be  fed.  He  had  once  viewed  its 
gigantic  presses  m  operation  whirring  under- 
ground rooms,  endless  bolt*  of  paper  speeding 
like  fleet  white  ribbons  through  s  vast  com- 
plexity of  rollers,  in  aerld  odor  of  printer  *  ink 
rilling  the  air.  He.  too,  was  a  part  of  that 
great,  intricate  machine;  he  roust  continue  to 
revolve  because  all  the  other  wheels  were  re- 
volving. 

He  confessed  his  plight  to  the  editor  when 
he  called  with  his  weekly  instalment  Not  tnst 
he  hoped  for  reprieve  or  even  sympathy  from 
1  Mat  overworked  individual,  whose  eyes  looked 
utmost  fi&hlike  behind  large  spectacles.  He. 
too.  was  merely  a  part  oi  Uiat  diabolical  ma- 
chine, which  couldn't  stop,  which  never  would 
Mop  For  there  were  numerous  rival  publica- 
tions, each  of  them  likewise  a  monster  mi- 
chine,  in  a  Ufe-and-drath  coropetiUon  with 
on*  another.  Together  they  all  made  a  sort 
of  monster  aupermachme.  in  a  still  vaster  uni- 
verse of  machines  ...  The  thought  made 
one  giddy 

The  editor,  shooting  a  swift  glance  at  the 
dark  ring*  under  Oeoflrey  »  eyes,  had  private- 
ly surmised  that  Oeoflrey  would  manage  lo 


Sons*  Qmi*  Place 

"  pEKLINO  a  bit  seedy,  are  you?  Why  don": 
1     you  get  away  somewhere?    With  your 
typewriter,  of  course    Do  your  work  in  some 
quiet  place." 

Oooffrey  had  acted  upon  the  suggestion  In  a 
desed  way  He  had  packed  a  suitcase,  gathered 
up  his  typewriter  and  fresh  quire*  of  paper 
and  had  fled  from  the  heat  of  thr  cKy  in 
July.  He  shunned  thr  enticing  shorr  places  he 
was  familiar  with  Instead  he  had  gone  to  a 
town  on  the  edge  of  the  suburban  sonr  which 
the  editor  had  recommended  And  he  had 
quartered  himself  In  the  first  boarding  house 
he  had  found 

Immured  in  a  second -floor  room,  there  nad 
issued  therefrom,  day  after  d»y.  the  unremit- 
ten  clack  of  Oeoflreys  typenter  Hr  emerged 
only  at  meal  time*  and  at  trrc%u;ar  moments 
ot  respite  when  he  visited  the  town  centre  to 
purchase  tobacco  for  his  pipe  and  more  aspirin 
res-  his  bedruegad  head  He  made  no  effort  to 
get  Acquainted  wHh  <*ie  other  boarders,  who 
adjudged  him  a  morose  and  unsociable  per- 
son. •  They  could  never  have  comprehended 
ihat.  this  thin,  tired -looking  young  man  was  in 
reality  a  part  of  a  machine— a  vast  pitueea 
machine,  which  had  come  to  fill  ail  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  must  go  on  revolving  end 
leaal)  They.  too.  were  a  part  nf  that 
r -machine  „ven  if  they  osdn\  have 
to  know  It  . 


J 
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lesaly    They,  to* 

uprr  msrhlnr  r 


He.  too. 


w.is  a  part  ej  that  great  intricate  machine;  he  must  continue  to  revolve  because  all  the 


Three  weeks  dragged  by.  It  seemed  to  Geof- 
frey that  he  had  lived  for  months  in  that 
squsre.  shabby  room.  Hu  depression  darkened 
and  deepened  His  head  felt  queer  and  hgh\ 
and  it  frequently  ached  The  story  went  tor- 
ward  by  sheer  mechanical  effort.  At  times  he 
sat  inactive  and  gloomed  at  the  typewriter, 
It  had  become  a  symbol  of  that  greater  world 
machine,  of  which  he  was  a  he. pleas  part.  It* 
swift  response  to  hU  touch  only  irritated  him 
Now,  when  the  story  stalled  and  words  refused 
to  come,  it  seemed  to  mock  him  For  the  iirst 
time  he  observed  the  entrails  of  its  mechan- 
ism. He  peered  down  into  all  the  queer  jointed 
parts  which  he  didn't  understand  but  which 
miraculously  integrated  Into  activity  at  a  mere 
touch  upon  the  keys 

Keep  Hammerina  tiray 

A  ND  he  had  to  keep  hammering  at  those 
keys,  unceasingly  hammering  at  them. 
He  was  no  longer  a  free  man  but  a  slave. 

And  now  at  last.  In  a  swift  instinctive  moment 
or  rebellion,  he  had  struck  tor  liberation.  A 
queer  sense  of  release  immediately  swept  over 
him.  He  leaned  back  and  surveyed  the  havoc 
he  had  wrought  by  a  simple  impulsive  act. 
He  laughed  at  the  sight  of  (he  tangled,  piled- 
up  type  bars.  He  hud  put  an  end  to  the  ma- 
chine'* cursed  domination  over  him. 

He  got  up  from  the  chair  and  stretched  his 
arms.  At  last  he  was  a  Irec  man  What  tune 
was  it.  Nearly  6  o'clock.  He  put  on  lus  hat. 
pulling  it  down  to  a  challenging  antcie  over 
one  eye— a  gesture  indicative  of  his  new 
estate.  He  observed  the  effect  in  the  glaus 
and  laughed  again.  Then  he  daggered 
blilhly  forth. 

He  walked  several  blocks  in  the  flow  ot  hu 
new-found  liberation.  It  was  a*  if  be  trod  on 
air-hi*  feet  felt  as  light  a*  hU  head.  He  nad 
struck  at  the  Infernal  scheme  of  thing*  and 
lound  It  surprisingly  easy  Why  dldn  t  the 
whole  human  race  rise  up  and  smash  once  and 
for  all  this  intricate  linkage  of  machine  with 
machine  which  held  them  enslaved?  He 
couldn't  feel  really  free  until  everyone  else 
was  free 

The  blast  of  a  whutle  smot*  his  ear*.  He 
looked  up  to  take  note  or  hi*  surrounding*: 
grimy  brlrk  walls,  topped  by  smudgy  smoke- 
stacks, and  a  white  whlsp  of  steam  escaping 
with  reverberant  sound.  It  was  a  lactory  oi 
M>me  sort,  and  this  was  the  moment  ol  shut- 
ting down  Another  humanity-enslaving  ma- 
chine! They  had  spread  everywhere,  even  to 
the  outskirts  of  these  suburban  town*. 

Cit  ilizalions  Urolutinn 
TP  HE  grest  octopu.  ol  merchandised  indu*try 
was  insinuating  it*  tentacles  into  ever) 
locality,  snatching  more  and  more  people  into 
Its  maw  of  senseless,  endless  produruon 

Above  the  windows  of  the  detached  office 
buildings  large  gilt  word*  caught  Oeoflrey  * 
eyes:  Commendable  Typewriter  Company.  Inc 
The  letter*  seemed  to  dance  before  his 
astonished  gase.  HU  own  mschine.  a  Com- 
mendable, had  come  from  thu  very  plant 
He  halted  lo  stare  at  the  g'.oomy  buildings,  all 
hU  animosity  toward  hte  own  typewriter  now 
intensified  and  concentrated  upon  this  place 
when*  thousand/,  of  Bt&gf  type  writers  just 
like  it  had  been  manufactured  AU  these  men 
and  women  who  now  streamed  forth  from 
their  piiaon^lke  confinement  had  been  making 
Helpless  victims  In  the  tolU  of 
thev  tended,  they  were  eom- 
to  make  still  other  machines,  which 
would  erutave  still  more  people  That  was  the 
insidious  feature  ot  the  whole  diabolical 
scheme  of  thins*  in  a  Machine  Age 

Someone  in  the  crowd  Jogged  his  elbow  He 
noticed  at  hu  side  a  snort, 
man  in  rather  shabby  clothes 
ing  a  cap  over  thin,  greyuh  hair  and  his 
,,  |  *||   hjUllldd  fee*,  were  s 

formidable,  and 


"It's  a  bioomuv  shame  I" 

He  hsd  not  sddressed  Geoffrey.  He  was 
merely  muttering  aloud  to  himself. 

"Its  a  bloomln  shame!  '  he  repeated  "1 
won  t  stand  if 

Geoffreys  interest  was  stirred.  Thu  sound- 
ed like  the  true  note  of  rebellion. 

That's  the  way  to  talk!"  he  said  approv- 
in«ly 

Inarticulate  Douht 

'"THEY  had  halted,  while  the  crowd  streamed 
1  by.  The  workman  was  regarding  Oeof- 
rrey  with  suspicious  eyes.  Some  Inarticulate 
doubt  within  him  seemed  suddenly  dispelled 

"Let's  go  and  get  a  drink." 

"The  very  thing."  agreed  Geoffrey. 

They  moved  across  the  street  toward  a  small 
shop  which  contained  a  lunch  counter  Pass- 
ing through  to  the  rear  they  sat  down  at  a 
table. 

-Two  real  ones.  Ous. '  said  Geoffrey  *  com- 
panion to  the  red-faced  German  in  a  soiled 
apron  who  had  followed  them  into  the  room 
The  latter  departed  to  return  a  moment  later 
with  two  unlabeled  botUe*.  A  dark  brew 
foamed  Ui  the  thick,  heavy  glasses. 

"Its  a  blcwmin'  shame!"  said  the  workman 
in  hU  lugubrious  tones 

Geoffrey  nodded  agreement  over  hU  glass. 
He  devined  in  the  other  a  soul  ground  down 
by  the  heartless  tyranny  of  the  established  in- 
dustrial order. 

"I'm  an  expert  mechanic.  1  am."  went  on  the 
other.  "My  name's  Kent.  I've  earned  good 
pay  for  rdgh  on  to  forty  years  and  now 
they've  got  machines  that  do  everything  " 

Machines!  Geoflrey  fell  a  thrill  go  over 
him.  Here  was  fresh  damning  testimony  as  to 
what  was  wrong  with  the  world  and  would 
eventually  wreck  It. 

They  don't  need  men  like  me  no  longer  " 
Mr.  Kent  continued  to  pour  forth  hu  woes. 
All  they  need  u  wops  or  Just  kids,  to  stand 
and  feed  their  bloom  in  machine*  No  use  for 
brains.  All  the  brains  has  gone  into  the  ma- 
chine.  You  Just  stand  and  feed  it." 

-Now  you've  said  something  - '  Geoffrey 
agreed  The  sting  of  the  beverage  wa*  already 
mounting  pleasantly  within  him  He  felt  his 
kinship  with  this  aged  toiler  who  had  lived 
into  the  evd  day*  of  a  degenerate  age  Geof- 
frey beat  on  the  table  with  his  Bias*  to  em- 
phasise hU  words. 

"Down  with  machines!  That*  what's  the 
matter  with  the  world.  Too  many  machines! 
We  re  just  slaves  to  them.  Can  t  the  human 
race  see  that?  Cant  they  see  what  its  all 
coming  to?" 

"People  are  Just  fools."  observed  Mr  Kent. 
pesalmUtically      "Now,   I'm   an   expert  rne- 

bfuBto — " 

We've  got  to  wake  them  up'"  Geoffrey  an- 
nounced with  conviction    His  head  no  longer 
ached    Instead,  a  strange  glow  and  an  eager- 
ness to  liberate  hU  fellow  men  infused  him 
We  must  start  a  drive  or  something." 


the 


/  nhoppy  I'lifiiht 

M  I  T  don't  pay  to  start  anything  "  Mr  Kent 
1  .hook  his  head  with  the  conservatism 
of  the  disillusioned  and  stared  despondently 
into  the  depth*  of  hU  glass.  HU  own  un- 
happy plight  still  filled  hU  thoughts 

i  always  feel  this  way  around  8  oclock."  he 
explained  Tve  made  good  wages.  I  have,  for 
nigh  on  to  forty  years,  and  now  I'm  just 
feedln  a  machine  " 
•  Have  another  drink."  suggested  Oeoflrey 
Mr  Ken*  turned  to  speak  over  hU  shoulder 
"Two  real  ones.  Ous "  Hu  mournful  eye* 
again  fastened  upon  Oeoflrey  'I'm  telttn 
you.     AU  day  long  It  ami  a  mans 

job." 

-Monotonous,  ehf 
Mr  Kent  considered  the  word  for  a 
snd  m  Una 

n  a 


with  the  inquiry:  "Ever  see  a  Commendable 
Typewriter?" 

Oeoflrey  replied  that  he  owned  one. 

I've  often  wondered  where  all  those  fool 
machines  went  to.  said  Mr  Kent,  as  if  tne 
mystery  of  the  dUtribution  were  now  ex- 
plsined  "Weil,  you  know  there's  a  lot  ot  part* 
in  one  or  them  machine*  Type  bar*,  rocker 
bars,  escapement  arms,  lever*,  racheta — " 

"Yea.  I  know."  said  Oeoflrey 

"Well,"  tatd  Mr  Kent,  working  up  to  nu 
climax,  "what  part  do  I  make?  Anything  that 
calls  for  skilled  work?"  He  paused  for  em- 
pheaU  "Nothin'  of  the  kind.  I  stand  and 
feed  a  sheet  of  metal  into  a  machine  that  at 
one  crack  stamps  out  the  spacing  bar— the  one 
part  or  a  typewriter  that  ain't  nothin"  at  all. 
Just  makes  the  gap  between  words." 

"That'*  too  bad. '  murmured  Geoffrey. 

"You  said  that  before."  Mr  Kent  pointed  out 
gloomily,  and  then  drained  hU  glass.  He 
turned  his  head  and  called  In  hU  melancholy 
voice    "Two  real  onea.  Ous." 

Manifest  Degradation 

EOFFREY  contemplated  the  degradation 
VJ  to  which  Mr  Kent  hsd  been  reduced  by  a 
Muchtne  Age.  U<  was  the  ignominious  alave  to 
a  pulseless  machine,  for  whose  product  he  could 
feel  no  respect.  Spacing  bars!  Good  for 
nothin'  but  to  make  s  sign  or  nothin' "  Geoi- 
rrey  lelt  hot  revolt  growing  within  him  at  all 
the  outrages  which  mechanical  tyranny  worked 
against  lire  And  he  was  In  a  mood  to  do 
.something  about  it  At  one  blow  he  had  struck 
off  UU  own  shackles,  and  hu  further  duty 
seemed  clear.  Revolution*  that  had  changed 
the  history  of  the  world  had  started  from  be- 
ginning as  inconspicuous  as  this.  The  thought 
sent  new  and  unsuspected  strength  ccsirsaiK 
through  hU  veins. 

"Every  night  at  «  o  clock  I  feel  thu  way." 
went  on  Mr.  Kent  "I  am  t  going  to  stand  it 
another  day.  I'm  through!"  There  was  a 
savage  vigor  In  Uie  sudden  resolve. 

"I'm  through,  too'"  Oeoflrey  warmly  agreed 
He  pounded  his  emply  guts*  upon  the  table 
He  felt  hkr  the  initial  signer  of  some  new 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  would  shake 
the  world  He  and  Mr  Kent  would  go  lorth 
and  fight  the  Universe,  if  need  be.  to  a  bitter 
but  triumphant  end    "Let's  shake  hands." 

They  shook  hands  on  it  Mr.  Kent  turned 
again  to  call  over  hu  shoulder  "Two  real 
ones,  Ous.   And  make  it  snappy," 

But  the  tproned  figure  in  the  background 
shook  hU  head  Mr.  Kent  seemed  dashed.  Me 
looked  aggrieved. 

"Let  s  go  somewhere  else."  suggested  Oeot- 
rrey. 

I'm  an  expert  mechanic.  I  am."  came  tne 
words,  like  a  lamlliar  refrain,  but  now  in  tone* 
of  bellicose  assertion 

lx>8t  Count 

EOFFREY  had  lost  count  of  the  numoer 
1  or  times  Mr  Kent  had  advanced  thu 
declaration  He  had  lost  count  also  of  the 
hours  that  had  elapsed  since  rhrlr  rortunate 
meeting  with  each  other  He  recalled,  aa  H 
through  a  hose,  the  various  places  they  had 
vurited  But  they  were  now  sworn, 
friends,  and  Mr  Kent  was  fired  wHh 
frey t  »pwlt  or  revolt  again*  the  existing  social 
order  which  had  aliowed  machines  to  become 
the  masters  of  men.  The  precise  steps  to  b» 
taken  in  liberating  mankind  had  not  been 
out— there  had  been  mterrupuoru  in 


The  Ignominy  or  It  had  seared  the  soul  ol 
the  now  liberated  Mr  Kent.  He  spat  vin- 
dictively. The  future  boded  111  for  machines. 
Mr  Kent  itched  to  come  to  grips  witn 
the  Issue  in  some  immediate  tangible  way  in 
each  place  they  entered  he  looked  chaiieng- 
ingly  about  for  adversaries  hostile  to  trie  New 
Day.  and  from  time  to  time,  a*  hu  eye  fell 
upon  some  un«uapecting  individual,  he  con- 
fided to  Oeoflrey  in  an  undertone.  "I  can  lick 
him." 

"Not  in  here."  cautioned  Oeoflrey. 
"Then  tell  him  to  come  outside.'  breatned 
Mr  Kent  heavily. 

Reinforcements 

"PHE  place  in  which  they  now  sat  appeared 
to  be  a  sort  of  restaurant,  but  the  hour 
was  late  and  only  one  table  remained  occu- 
pied. A  birdlike  little  man.  with  bushy  eye- 
brows and  a  nose  like  a  curved  beak.  stUi  lin- 
gered over  hU  coffee  He  was  too  Inslgnlhcam 
to  arrest  Mr.  Kent's  wide-ranging  regard. 
Oeoflrey,  eager  to  spread  the  new  gospel, 
caught  the  little  man*  eye.  He  lifted  hi* 
glass. 

The  little  roan  seemed  to  hesitate,  then 
brightened  at  the  glass  held  invitingly  aioit 
and  got  up  from  hU  table. 

ThU  U  Brother  Kent."  said  Oeoflrey  to  the 
newcomer.  "I  am  Brother  Lane.  And  you 
are—?" 

"My  name  H  Fletcher  " 

"SI  t  down.  Brother  Fletcher"  Oeoflrey 
rapped  tor  the  waiter. 

•Down  with  the  tyranny  of  machines'"  Mr. 
Kent  boomed  aloud,  and  then  turned  chai- 
lenglngly  to  the  newcomer.  "How  about  it— 
you?" 

Mr  Fletcher  blinked  uneasily  "I'm  in  the 
barbers'  supply  business,  but  I  guess  I  know 
what  you  mean  '  He  took  up  hu  glass  and 
tasted  it.  "But  my  chief  work-my  avocation. 
I  might  say -tor  fifteen  years  has  been  s  defi- 
nite study  of  compound  words." 

"Here's  to  compound  words*  And  none  bet- 
ter!"  Oeoflrey  Lofted  hu  glass  to  the  stranger. 


Pleased  WUk  <  omi>limcnt 

[R.  Fletcher  seemed  pleased  with  the  com- 
pliment and  ventured  a  bolder  drink. 
"You  gentlemen  may  not  be  aware  of  tne 
chaos  which  the  English  language  betray*  in 
this  respect — " 

"I'm  an  expert  meohsnic.  I  am.'  Mr.  Kent 
informed  the  newcomer 

The  letter  nodded  an  amiable  assent.  "But 
what  may  have  escaped  the  attention  ol  both 
you  gentlemen— indeed  the  general  public  U 
always  criminally  ignorant  of  thu  vast  prob- 
lem of  Engtuh  orthography—" 

"Listen,  brother.  For  nigh  on  to  forty 
years— " 

"But  I  want  you  to  get  this  point  Take  s 
familiar  spec  lea  of  bird.  Do  you  write  black- 
bird as  a  single  word,  or  black -Olrd  with  a  hy- 
phen, or  olack  bird  as 

"Precisely  right!* 
public  l»  criminally  ignorant  It's 
of  machine*—  - 

To  illustrate  my  point."  Mr  Fletcher 
i  t  one  of  you 


and  moved  to 
sideration*  were  only  matters  of  detail  Of 
more  immediate  importance  was  the  fact  that 
Mr  Kent  wa»  done  forever  with  the  degrad- 
ing task  ot  stamping  out  spacing  bar*,  and 
Oeoflrey  hkewue  was  done  forever  with  the 
ignoble  drudgery  of 
I  . 


to  thing  or 

The  bee's  knees!"  was  Oeoflrey  »  mod  en  in- 
splration 

•  Xscellent !"  Mr  Fletcher  beamed  and  con- 
sulted some  manuscript  pages  of  notes  wnicn 
he  drew  from  hU  pocket  "But  beeswax  u  a 
igle  word!" 

\J- 

Illogical?" 

•Soroetrune  «  go?  to  be  done  about  it!"  Geof- 
frey declared  warmly  He  rifted  hU  glass,  but 
discovered  thst  tt  was  again  eropt. 
for  the  waiter 

Mr  Fletcher  had  turned  to  Mr 
ynu  think  of  a 
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DUT    Mr.    Kant    drea  back 
D   •  -Hells  bells'"  he  began  in 
you—" 

"Again  excellent!  Hells  beiu— two  distinct 
words  But  you  write  hell-bent  with  a  hy- 
phen! ' 

You've  said  It."  agreed  Oeoflrey  "Hell- 
bent That's  what  we  are— all  the  world— un- 
less we  do  something  Oei  rid  of  rtie  ma- 
chines— " 

"Are  you  with  ua  or  against  us?"  Mr  Kent 
leaned  intimldatlnaiy  toward  the  nrweomer. 

"Why.  with  you.  heart  and  soul."  Mr 
Fie  teller  fiutterlngly  assured  rum.  "Gentle- 
men. I  hsve  given  fifteen  years  to  the  study  ot 
thU  involved  subject  I  hsve  came  to  realise 
that  the  apace  or  lark  of  space  between  words 
is  often  more  important  than  the  word*  them- 
selves." 

•  Just  think  of  thst!"  said  Geoflrey. 

"And  hence  the  spacing  bar.  which  this  otner 
gentleman  mentioned  a  few  momenta  ago.  is  to 
au  enlightened  and  discriminating  public  Uie 
mo*i  important  adjunct  of  the  modern  type- 
writer." 

Mr  Kent  turned  hU  eye*  upon  the  speaker 
as  if  now  beholding  him  for  the  rust  time 
"Just  >ay  that  again." 

"Upon  the  spacing-bar,'  the  other  went  on. 
depend  all  the  ultimate  mceues  of  correct 
writing  For  wttrtout  the  spacing  bar  how 
could  you  ducrtmnate  between  the  familiar 
blackbird  and  a  black  bird-  that  U,  a  bird  that 
U  merely  black?" 

Mr.  Kent  straightened  up,  a*  if  upon  a  peak 
in  Darien 

"Why.  if  there  'wasn't  no  spacing  bar  to 
make  spaces  between  words,  the  letters  'ud  all 
run  together!"  h 
covery. 

"That,  is  correct.'"  Mr. 
"Just  imagine'" 

Mr  Kent  struggled  to  imagine  the  resultant 
chaos  in  a  world  bereft  of 
suddenly  ha*  face  darkened 
against  the  Machine  Age 

"Here  I've  been  making  spacing  bars — thou- 
sands of  'em! — for  their  bloomln'  typewriters— 
and  what  credit  did  I  ever  get?  Will  you  tell 
me?" 

Soothing  OpttmUt 

\  R  Fletcher  was  soothingly  optimistic.  "We 
Ju«t  look  forward  to  a  more  apprecuuve 
and  enlightened  ace—" 

"We're  storting  it  here  and  now!"  declared 
Geoflrey.   "Here's  to  the  New  Day  I" 

Three  lifted  glasses,  after  some  wavering 
quest  of  one  another  en  plein  air,  effected  a 
clinking  contact. 

"If  it  waan  t  for  spacing  bar*--"  Mr  Kent 
muttered,  with  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  snd 
*eemed  to  collapse  inwardly  at  the  thought, 
"What  a  helluva  mess!" 

"Gentlemen,  began  Geoffrey  formally,  as  ir 
taking  the  floor  for  a  speech.  "In  thu  un- 
happy age  humanity  has  become  the  bond- 
kerv.nt  of  machines-" 

•  Ah.  yes.  take  the  word  or  a  bond -servant. " 
Mr  Fletcher  eagerly  put  in.  "You  might 
think  the  fonnaUon  the 
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"Let's  have  a  song."  proposed  Mr.  Kent.  He 
cleared  his  throat  and  began  quavertngly.  For 
it*  always  fair-"  and  then  abrupUy  desisted. 

i  have  rarely  had  the  pleasure  or  such  in- 
telligent listeners."  said  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  was 
fast  warning  up  to  the  spirit  of  good-fellow- 
ship at  the  table.  He  lifted  bis  class  and 
beamed  upon  Uie  other  two.  with  eyes  that 
Aeemed  to  be  slipping  a  Mttle  out  of  focus. 

"Intelligent!  Ill  say  were  intelligent. "  de- 
clared Mr  Kent  -We're  mancipttated  -eman- 
cipated Who  say*  w*  ain't?"  He  glared  bel- 
ligerently around  for  dissenters,  but  encoun- 
tered only  the  stony  eye  of  the  waiter.  "I'll 
lick  anyone  that—" 

"That's   the    spirit!"   Oeoflrey  applauded 
Let's  go  forth  and  face  the  worldl" 

"IH  lick  anyone  that-  "  Mr  Kent  repeated, 
eyeing  the  waiter,  and  then  broke  off.  lor  Uie 
waiter  was  approaching  and  eyeing  him. 

Mr*  1 1>  U  h>  i  i  «Ui 

[R.  Kent  had  inadvertently  brushed  with 
hu  elbow  Mr  Fletcher  s  manuscript 
notes  on  compound  word*  Some  of  Uie 
sheeu  fell  to  the  floor  In  stooping  to  recover 
them  Mr.  Fletcher  lost  his  balance  and  pttcned 
forward 

"Time  to  close  up.  genu."  announced  Uie 
waiter  coldly  The  set  of  hi*  chin  and  uie 
muscles  of  hU  Jaw  indicated 
mem  was  not  open  to  debate. 

"I  can  lick—"  began  Mr 
cwught  him  by  the  arm. 

"Let's  go  forth  and  face  the  world  f- 

And  after  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  assisted  to 
his  feet  they  did  so. 

Thr  cool  night  sir  blew  upon  their  faces. 

Along  dark  and  silent  street*  the  tno  pro- 
ceeded with  arm*  linked  together  In  a  common 
brotherhood  They  formed  a  solid  If  some- 
whs  t  wavering  phalanx  A  custodian  of  Uie 
law.  making  his  midnight  round,  regarded 
them  with  indifference  He  did  not  dream  that 
here  stalked  Uie  advance  guard  of  a  New  Day, 
with  whom  the  Machine  Ag"  bad  soon  to 
reckon. 

SofUy.  insidiously.  Uie  cool  night  air  blew 
noon  their  face*  It  filled  their  lungs  wiui 
»low.  imperceptible  effect  There  fell  a  sUence 
broken  only  by  the  tread  of  feet  In  unison 
upon  the  pavement  and  sn  occasional  snort 
from  Mr  Kent  as  he  sniffed  Uie  oaone 

After  s  dcisen  blocks  Defection  sudden' v 
lifted  its  bead  Mr.  Fletcher*  steps  began  to 
lag.  and  he  disengaged  hU  arms  from  the 
linked  triumvirate  "I  shall  have  to  be  leav- 
ing you  here."  he  announced  weakly.  Thu 
U  where  I  tun.  off  * 

Oeoflrey  halted  sharply  He  gated  In  indig- 
nant surprUe  upon  Uie  craven  figure  of  Mr 
Fletcher  snd  abruptly  envisaged  him  tn  a 
new  light  The  custodian  of  compound  word* 
to  have  dwindled  to  a  timorous,  shrink- 
After  all,  Oeoflrey  appraised 


nothing  from  so 


missal. 

Nigh'  "  echoed  Mr 
The  1K.U*  band  attorn  of 


it. 
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cMrship  R1SD  Iteady  to  Fly  io  Canada 

C-^  ^ 111  ^  engines      While  th 

AN  ADA  is  to  be  the  first  Do-   ~*  " 
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MM  All  A  is  to  be  the  nr-t  Do 
mirnon   i  ■  <>*■  fii   it\    :  hr 

Kiim  -.J..  •■?  'J:.-  1  a  ■  .'i.i.-r. 
BrlLUh  airships  now  be  in*  com- 
plied at  CMK  *nd  Howden. 
England 

The  choice  of  Canada  cannot  in- 
i  ense  other  members  of  the  British 
commonwealth  of  nations,  however, 
because  it  rest*  purely  on  a  matter 
st  climate.  The  R100  Is  TueUed  with 
petrol,  which  constitutes  a  frave  fire 
menace  at  the  high  temperatures 
likely  to  be  sustained  In  a  trip  to 
India.  South  Africa  or  Australia  At 
the  more  temperate  ranges  experi- 
enced over  the  Atlantic  and  at  St. 
H;bert.  Quebec,  where  the  leviathan 
of  the  air  MB  doc*,  the  gasoline 
vapor  is  more  limited  in  quantity 
and  Inflammability,  and  has  been 
provided  for  by  proper  ventilation. 

In  a  few  weeks  time  R100  and  her 
sister  ahlp.  R101.  will  be  aeen  over 
the  Brltlah  Isles  in  trial  flights  that 
will  last  three  to  six  months,  and 
will  precede  any  attempt  to  span 
oceans  or  comment* 

On  the  fortunes  of  these  airships 
much  of  the  future  of  llg hter-than- 
atr  craft  in  the  British  Empire  will 
rest.  They  are  frankly  experiment*. 
They  are  designed  for  world  opera- 
tion, and  are  being  erected  on  the 
thesis  that  while  the  aeroplane  is 
UM  logical  vehicle  for  flights  up  to 
VtO  miles,  something  else  must  be 
designed  for  speedy,  safe  and  com- 
mercially profitable  communication 
between  the  several  unlta  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  designers  and  builders  of 
these  air  linen  are  confident  that 
two  or  three  of  the  most  important 
traffic  routes  of  the  world,  notably 
that  from  Northern  Europe  to 
Northern  America,  will  shortly  be 
provided  with  regular  air  transport 
very  much  quicker  than  by  water 
and  at  almklar 


Ltolu  /  p  Empire 

QP  the  R100  the  constructing 
company  predicts:  "We  have 
here  a  vehicle  which  can  bring  India 
within  four  days  of  England;  Can-t 
ada  within  three;  Australia  within 
eight" 

Of  the  future,  they  are  even  more 
sanguine-  "It  will  be  possible  to 
leave  London  on  Saturday  night,  do 
a  full  day  s  business  in  New  York  on 
Tuesday,  and  be  bark  again  in  ones 
office  in  London  on  the  Thursday 
afternoon. 

"A  Dominion  conference  could  be 
summoned  in  London  at  a  week's 
notice,  it  would  have  been  very  con- 
venient if  this  could  have  been  done 
in  August.  1914." 

The  great  bulk  of  the  R100  and 
R101  is  difficult  to  conceive  even  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  comparisons. 


One  of  the 
view  windows 

either  end  of  the  lounge. 


The  largest  dirigibles  employed 
the  war  had  a  cubic  capacity 
2.000,000  feet. 

The  Oraf  Zeppelin,  whirh  last 
year  completed  a  flight  to  America 
and  back,  had  a  capacity  of  3.750.000. 

Both  the  R100  and  the  R101  have 
a  capacity  of  5.000,000 

The  R101  la  734  feet  long,  and  the 
R100  a  few  feet 

Resting  on  the  grounds,  ready  to 
take  off.  the  top  of  the  hull  would 
be  level  with  a  ten-story  sky- 
scraper. 

In  contrast  with  the  aeroplane, 
the  lighter -than-air  ship  la  leisurely 
in  pace  Compared  with  a  recorded 
speed  of  nearly  300  miles  an  hour 
for  the  former,  a  speed  of  ninety 
has  never  been  reached  by  the  latter. 
Yet  in  actual  practice  the  two  will 
compare  very  favorably,  the  makers 


Economic  Speed 

'T'HE  commercial  or  economic 
speed  of  the  aeroplane  is  still  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  miles  per 
hour,  while  the  requirements  of  the 
R100  and  R101  call  Tor  seventy  miles 
per  hour  minimum,  with  a  cruising 
speed  of  sixty-three  mile*,  and  this 


The  upper  deck  with  ceiling  removed,  showing  (1)  the  spacious  lounge.  60  by  32  feet;   (2)  the  promenade 
deck;  (3)  view  windows;   (4)  dining  saloon;  (5)  passenger  sleeping  accommodation;   (6)  passenger 
from  bow;  (7)  one  of  the  gas  bags.     The  smoking-room  is  on  the  lower  deck  beneath  the 


has  been  exceeded  markedly  by  the 
designers,  who  claim  eighty  miles 
maximum  and  seventy-one  cruising 
for  the  R100. 

The  special  advantage  of  the  air- 
ship over  the  aeroplane  does  not 
appear  until  a  range  of  about  500 
miles  is  passed.  Then  the  fact  that 
the  airship  can  cruise  for  3,500  to 
4.000  miles  without  refuelling,  that 
It  la  not  baffled  by  fog.  as  is  the 
aeroplane,  that  It  can  safely  and 
speed Qy  proceed  at  night,  that  the 


safety  of  the  passengers  does  not 
depend  on  the  constant  watchful-, 
ness  of  one  man.  makes  it  more  de- 
sirable. 

From  the  passengers  viewpoint, 
speedy  travel  having  been  accepted 
as  realized,  there  are  still  two  out- 
standing questions  about  the  new 

mode. 

First.  Is  it  safe?  and  second,  Is  It 
comfortable? 

These  questions  will  never  be  an- 
swered to  the  satisfaction  of  the 


great  traveling  public  except  by  per- 
formance. At  the  same  time  It  la 
Interesting  to  examine  the  claims 
of  the  builders  and  the  conditions  to 
be  expected  from  the  design  and 
proportions  of  the  new  airships. 

Weather  and  lire 

'FHE  two  ha  sards  that  have 
proved  most  important  in  air- 
ship travel  are  those  of  weather  and 
fire.  In  the  past,  several  airships 
have  broken  In  the  air     The  R.18 


broke  her  back  over  the  Rumber. 
England,  in  1031.  insufficient  allow- 
ance having  been  made  for  wind 
stress  The  Shenandoah,  of  U.S.A.. 
flew  into  that  sudden  type  of  storm 
know  as  a  line  squall  and  was  brok- 
en. The  Dixmudc.  a  zeppelin 
handed  over  to  the  French  as  rep- 
arations, collapsed  from  the  same 


The  R100  and  R101  have  been 
made  structurally  five  times  as  air- 
worthy as  the  Shenandoah  Wheth- 
er this  Is  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
most  severe  atmospheric  condition-; 
[.that  may  be  met  Is  not  claimed  by 
the  makers,  because,  as  they  say. 
no  one  yet  knows  intimately  enough 
exactly  what  does  go  on  In  the  up- 


per air  during  cyclones  and  similar 
disturbances.  Should  the  R100  run 
into  a  waterspout,  It  would  probably 
suffer  severely.  But  the  builders 
aim  that  the  standard  of  the  new 
ships  is  quite  equal  to  that  set  by 
modem  passenger  aeroplanes,  which 
is  known  to  be  very  hit h 

The  danger  of  Are  Is  more  discon- 
certing. An  airship  of  the  old  type, 
buoyed  up  with  hydrogen  and  mo- 
tivated by  gasoline.  Is  admittedly  a 
Arc  hazard  of  the  first  order.  Build- 
ers will  never  be  satisfied  until  these 
dangers  are  eliminated. 

Accommodation 
"THE  construction  of  the  R100  has 
been  such  as  to  obviate,  through 
construction,  almost  all  the  dangers 
of  hydrogen  igniting  This  type  of 
menace,  however,  will  never  disap- 
pear entirely  until  helium  is  used 
Helium,  unfortunately.  Is  only  ob- 
tainable in  commercial  quantities 
In  the  United  States,  and  Its  export 
from  that  country  is  prohibited. 

The  R101,  the  slater  ship,  has 
boldly  eliminated  the  other  and 
much  more  serious  threat,  that  of 
Are  from  gasoline  vapor,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  Diesel  oil  engines  using 
a  fuel  that  will  not  give  off  inflam- 
matory gases  until  a  temperature  of 
S10  Fahr  is  reached.  The  crude 
oil  employed  Is  also  thirty  per  cent 
cheaper  than  gasoline  Its  only 
drawback  lies  in  the  weight  of  the 


engines  While  the  petrol  motor 
has  now  been  made  so  as  to  weigh 
only  two  pounds  per  horsepower, 
the  beat  Diesel  still  weighs  eight 
This  l*it  lrs*eiu  the  carry Uig  ca- 
pacity of  the  R101,  but  she  can  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  without 
danger  from  gas  vapor  while  the 
Rioo  dare  not.  at  present,  risk  the 
high  temperatures  of  the  tropica. 

Aa  for  comfort,  the  accommoda- 
tion on  the  R101.  as  pictured  in  the 
drawings  that  accompany  this  ar- 
ticle, Is  little  leas  palatial  than  that 
provided  by  the  beat  ocean  liners 

Passengers  on  the  Rib  l  will  spend 
the  day  in  a  magnificent  lounge  with 
a  floor  space  or  sixty  by  thirty-two 
feet,  surrounded  by  comfortable 
green  cane  settees,  and  with  a  floor 
of  polished  parquet  linoleum  At 
each  end  of  the  lounge  are  spacious 
promenades,  the  outaide  walls  being 
of  oellon  and  unspunterable  glass, 
so  that  by  day  the  travelers  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  panorama  that  U 
unrolled  as  they  proceed  across  the 
continents  and  era* 

Privilege  of  Smoking 

L_I  ITHERTO  passengers  on  dlrl- 
I  1  1  glblaa  have  been  denied  the 
I  privilege  of  amoklrur  because  of  the 
serious  risk  of  fire,  but  a  special 
I  smoking  room   has  been  provided 
I  on  the  R101.    It  has  an  aluminum 
floor  and  carelessly  dropped  cigar- 
ette butts  or  lighted  matches  will  no 
longer  be  a  menace 

The  cabins  will  closely  resemble 
those  provided  on  board  ocean  linera 
|  Two  passengers  will  be  accommo- 
dated in  each,  and  there  are.  be- 
I  sides,  a  limited  number  of  four-berth 
cabins.  The  walls  of  the  cabins  are 
of  fireproof  canvas  interlined  with  a 
black  material,  and  curtains  take 
the  place  of  doors.  Each  cabin  la 
warmed,  ventilated  and  electrically 
heated. 

The  RIOO  will  carry  100  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  forty-eight,  with  hand 
baggage  and  a  small  amount  of 
freight  The  R101.  because  of  the 
Deiael  engines,  cannot  take  care  of 
quite  so  large  a  load. 

In  preparation  for  Empire  tours, 
mooring  masts  and  refuelling  sta- 
tions are  being  completed  In  all  the 
Dominions.  That  at  St.  Hubert, 
near  Montreal,  is  Canada's  contri- 
bution. 

The  station  at  lamalllla.  Egypt.  I* 
complete,  that  at  Karachi.  India, 
ready  for  opera  Lions,  while  South 
Africa  and  Australia  have  recently 
commenced  construction. 

Canada  is  also  co-operating  with 
the  British  Air  Ministry  in  the  prep- 
aration  or  detailed  weather  reports 
affecting  transatlantic  flight*  by 
air.  and  an  organisation  affecting 
the  Ottawa  weather  bureau  and 
other  stations  in  Eastern  Canada 
has  been  completed. 


Many  Meteorites  Are  Known  to  Fall  But  Usually  Fail  to  Do  Much  Damage 


By  CHARLES  FTTZHTJOH  TAL- 
MAN.  in  N  Y.  Tiroes 
iF  the  twenty  million  meteors 
that  a  cording  to  a  current 
estimate,  enter  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere from  outer  space  every  day. 
the  vast  majority  are  very  small 
and  are  healed  by  friction  until  they 
are  completely  burned  up.  so  that 
they  never  reach  the  ground  ex- 
cept as  an  Impalpable  dust  There 
art,  however.  In  the  worlds 
museums  hundreds  of  these  bodies 
that  have  passed  through  the  air 
without  being  consumed,  and  some 
of  these  weigh  several  tons 

Countless  thousands  must  have 
fallen  to  the  earth  In  the  course  of 
ages.  Those  that  do  so  are  called 
•meteorites ."  No  part,  of  the  globe 
is  safe  from  bombardment  by  the*e 
celestial  missiles,  yet,  strange  to  say. 
the  amount  of  damage  they  have 
done  to  man  and  his  works  up  to 
the  present  time  is  almost  negll- 
blle 

A  colossal  disaster  due  to  a  fall  of 
meteorites  Is  a  possibility.  This 
was  demonstrated  twenty  years  ago. 
when  an  enormous  mass  of  meteoric 
material  came  to  earth  in  the  wilds 
of  Siberia,  fortunately  far  from  any 
human  habitation  If  the  fall  had 
occurred  in  a  densely  populated 
region  It  might  have  created  almost 
as  much  havoc  aa  the  World  War.  If 
the  meteor  had  struck  London,  Paris 
or  Berlin.  It  might  have  prevented 
tne  war;  Just  aa  the  hurricane  that 
shattered  American  and  Oerman 
warships  In  Apia  Harbor  on  March 
is.  11*9  vs  mirpoaea  to  have  kept 
the  United  States  and  Oermany 
from  coming  to  blows  One  other 
case  la  known  in  which  the  earth 
was  struck  by  a  meteorite  or  a 
irroup  of  meteorites  big  enough  to  de- 
stroy whole  cltiea.  The  scar  left  by 
this  encounter  Is  still  conspicuous  In 
Artiona.  though  the  event  happened 


passage  through  the  air  The  sound 
waves  were  registered  by  barographs 
at  the  towns  of  Klrensk  and  Ir- 
kutak.  and  the  shock  of  the  fall  was 
recorded  by  a  seismograph  at  the 
latter  place  Despite  all  this  the 
place  of  fall  long  remained  a  mys- 
tery. 

Most  observers  of  this  remarkable 
'  meteor  were  misled  by  Its  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  and  hence  its  dis- 
tance was  generally  underestimated 
Inquiries  made  by  the  director  of 
Irkutsk  Observatory  eventually 
showed  that  the  object  must  have 
struck  the  earth  hundreds  of  miles 
further  north  than  was  at  first  sup- 
potted.  The  region  Indicated  was  In 
the  midst  or  the  Tayga  —  the  track- 
less primaeval  forest  of  Siberia— 
somewhere  to  the  north  of  the 
Stony  Tunguska  River;  one  or  the 
,  three  streams,  all  named  Tunguska, 
that  unite  to  form  the  Yenisei  This 
district  is  sparsely  populated  by  the 
semi-clvillxed  Tunguses.  and  is  al- 
most inaccessible. 

For  years  no  possible  Information 
could  be  obtained  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fail.  There  were  only 
half -discredited  rumors  of  leagues  of 
forest  laid  low;  partly  seared  by  fire, 
partly  blown  down  as  if  by  a  hurri- 
cane blast  The  event  almost  faded 
from  recollection  during  the  World 
War  and  the  Russian  revolution. 
Then  in  1921.  some  or  the  members 
of  the  Russian  Academy  or  Sciences 
persuaded  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
finance  a  small  expedition,  headed 
by  L  A.  Kullk.  for  the  purpose  or 
investigating  several  reported  falls 
of  metorite*  in  Siberia.  Thi»  party 
were  successful  in  finding  many 
meteorites  In  other  district*  and 
obtained  further  information  of  the 
Tunguska  fall,  but  was  unable  to 
reach  the  scene  or  the  tatter 

M.hs  lorn  I  o 


Dcvmtatini  Fall 

'  ATURE  put  the  writers  of  fic- 
tion to  their  trumps  when  she 
enacted  the  drama  of  the  great  Si- 
berian meteor-fall.  At  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  In  broad  daylight  cm 
June  M.  WOt.  a  magnificent  falling 
star  was  observed  in  the  Province  of 
Yenisei  Thousands  of  people  saw 
It.  tens  of   thousands   heard  the 

its 


L*  IN  ALLY,  in  the  Spring  of  1W7. 
*  Kullk  led  another  expedition 
into  the  Siberian  wiidemeee.  Travel- 
ing partly  by  sledge,  partly  on  foot, 
and.  after  the  break-up  of  the  Ice. 
by  means  of  rafts  on  the  rl 
duced  at  time*  to  eai 
and  badly  hampered  by  the  shiftless 
incompetence  of  the  natives  who 
accompanied  him— the  intrepid  ex- 
plorer not  only  penetrated  to  the 
spot  where  the  mighty  10Og  meieor- 


thorough  examination  or  the  place 
and  Its  surroundings 

The  scene  that  Kullk  had  described 
I  in  his  reports  of  the  expedition,  re- 
cently published  In  Leningrad.  Is 
one  that  has  never  been  paralleled 
oo  earth  within  historic  tunes.  The 
.approximate  location  is  Lat.  61  de- 
grees N.  and  Long.  102  degrees  E 
The  place  of  fall  is  a  natural  depres- 
sion surrounded  by  hills  Before  the 
catastrophe  It  was  densely  forested; 
now  It  is  almost  completely  bare. 

In  the  centre  there  is  an  area  sev- 
eral miles  in  diameter,  where  the 
earth  Is  torn  and  furrowed  a*  though 
by  a  gigantic  harrow,  and  also 
pitted,  In  places,  with  numerous 
large  circular  excavations  resem- 
bling lunar  craters.  Around  this 
centre  is  a  broad  sonr  m  which  lie 
millions  of  trees,  stripped  of  bark 
and  branches,  and  all  with  their 
i  tops  pointing  outward.  They  bear 
|  marks  of  a  uniform  scorch,  quite 
different  from  Uie  effects  of  an  or- 
dinary forest  Are  These  trers 
some  of  which  are  of  great  alxc. 
were  evidently  blown  down  by  the 
blast  of  air  produced  by  the  fall  of 
the  meteoric  mass.  The  same  bla-t 
knocked  down  human  beings  and 
damaged  hou>cs  Alty  miles  away. 

Reindrrr  DcBtrOfod 
|  ^rUNGUS  told  Kullk  that  one  of 
his  relatives  had  stores  and  a 
herd  of  1.500  domestic  reindeer  In 
the  forest  when  the  meteorite  fell 
These  were  all  destroyed.  Only  a 
few  scorched  carcasses  of  the  ani- 
mals could  be  found;  the  storehouse 
was  burned  down;  tools  were  com- 
pletely melted  No  portions  of  the 
meteorite  have  yet  been  recovered 
Probably  It  struck  the  ground  In 
numerous  fragments,  the  larger  or 
which  produced  the  crater-like  de- 
pressions Each  of  these  larger 
pieces  must,  according  to  Kullk'* 
estimate,  have  weighed  upwards  or 
100  tone.  Doubtless  moat  of  the 
meteoric  material  now  lies  burled  In 
the  ground,  and  possibly  at  a  con- 
siderable depth.  Plans  are  on  foot 
to  send  a  well  equipped  expedition 
•o  the  spot  this  Summer  lo  make 
jvestlgetton,  and  there  U 
of  mining  the  ground  for 
possible  rich  deposit*  of  meteoric 
iron 

-Something  like  the  recent  me  roar 
fail  in 


ago  in  the  desert  of  North- 
eastern Arizona,  about  two  miles 
east  of  Canyon  Diablo.  Here  may 
be  seen  an  enormous  hole  in  the 
ground— a  circular  depression  about 
i.000  feet  In  diameter,  with  walls 
rising  150  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing plain  and  descending  600  feet 
precipitously  to  the  floor.  Artificial 
borings  show  thst  the  rocks  of  the 
craters  bottom  have  been  crushed 
to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet 

Boring  for  %j<>ft», 

'J^HE  meteoric  material  supposed 
to  He  beneath  the  ground  in 
Arizona  may  be  of  Immense  com- 
mercial value,  and  repealed  effort'- 
have  been  made  during  the  past 
twenty-flve  years  to  locate  11  by 
means  of  borings  Evidence  recently 
gathered  indicates  that  the  missile 
Btrtfcflft  the  earth  at  an  actue  angle 
and  that  the  main  mass  will  be 
found  under  the  southern  rim  of  the 
crater 

The  resemblance  of  this  topo- 
graphic feature  to  the  so-called  vol- 
canoes on  the  moon  has  been  re- 
marked  by  several  writers  and  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  lunar 
craters  may  be  Impact  pita,  due  to 
th/  fall  of  large  meteorites  on  the 
moons  surface  Whatever  merit 
there  may  be  in  this  notion.  It  Is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  moon, 
which  has  no  atmosphere  to  protect 
It  from  meteoric  bombardment, 
must  be  very  extensively  pitted  by 
small  meteorites,  if  not  by  big  ones 
In  fact.  It  seems  probable  that  a 
continuous  rain  of  these  bodies  pro- 
duces as  widespread  and  rapid 
changes  in  lunar  topography  as  does 
erosion  in  the  topography  of  the 
earth 

Human  history  Is  rich  in  records 
of  meteoric  displays  and  falls  of 
meteorite*     Stones  reputed  to  have 
fallen  rrom  the  sky  have  been  ob 
jecte  of  veneration  o 
•hip  in  many  part*  of  the 


probably  all  meteorites.  The  sacred 
stone  built  Into  the  corner  of  the 
Kaaba.  at  Mecca,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  meteorite,  though  Mohammedan 
reverence  has  not  yet  permitted  a 
fragment  or  it  to  be  analyzed 

The  oldest  meteorite  now  pre- 
served whose  age  is  known  approxi- 
mately is'  one  that  fell  about  1400 
A.D ,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
town  hall  at  Elbogen.  Bohemia.  It 
Is  named  the  "Betwitched  Burg- 
gravc"  because,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  mass  represents  a  court 
official  who  was  turned  into  Iron  as 
a  punishment  for  his  tyrannical 
cruelty. 

The  American  Museum,  of  Natural 
History,  in  New  York,  possesses  the 
largest  known  meteorite     It  1*  one 
of  three  that  were  found  by  Peary 
on  the  shore  of  Melville  Bay.  Oreen- 
;  land,  and  brought  to  the  museum  In 
'09f>  and  1897     The  biggest  of  these, 
usually  called  the  Cape  York  meteor- 
ite, was  known  to  th*  Eskimos  as 
"Ahnighito."  meaning  the  "tent  "  on 
account  of  it*  shape  and  alee.    It  is 
about  thirty-six  and  one  half  tons 
j  The  next  largest  is  that  of  Bac^ubar- 
,  ito.    Mexico,    estimated    to  weigh 
!  twenty-seven  ton*     The  American 


Meteorite*  of  History 

HE  ancient  Thracian*.  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  revered  a  meteonu- 
as  big  as  a  cart  that  fell  at  AeBn* 
potamos  about  4*7  B  C.  The  Pal- 
ladium of  Troy,  the  image  of  Cybcie 
taken  bv  the  Roo<»n«  from  the  Phry- 
gians, the  sacred  shield  of  Nurma  il 
MMl  the  image  of  Venus  at  Cyprus 
and  that  of  Diana  at 


Museum  has  specimens  from  more 
tlian  500  falls,  including  the  great 
Willamette  (Oregon)  meteorite, 
weighing  about  fifteen  and  one  half 
tone.  The  Field  Museum  In  Chicago 
has  the  largest  coll  ecu  on  in  the 
world. 

Soum   Hurst  in    I  • 

A  REMARKABLE  feature  of  some 
meteorite  falls  is  the  fact  that  a 
large  number— thousands  In  some 
cases  fall  at  one  time  and  place.  In 
a  fall  at  Holbrook.  Aria.  July  19. 
1012,  a  careful  count  and  estimate 
gave  14  000  fragment*,  while  the  ra- 
mou*  fall  at  Pultusk.  Poland.  June 
30.  1803  consisted  of  perhaps  100,000 
fragment*.  in  some  such  cases 
meteorite*  have  probably  burst  In  the 
a.r,  but  in  other*  the  appearance  of 
the  pieces  indicates  that  they  en- 
tered the  atmosphere  aa  separate 
object*. 

ulldlngs  have  been  hit  by 
within  the  past  century 
hum  en  be  ins*  have  sometime* 
had  narrow  escapes  from  being 
struck  but  the  reported  cases  of 
fatalities  due  to  this  cause  are  most- 
ly of 


sailors  are  said  to  have  been  killed 
bv  a  meteorite  on  shipboard  in  1874. 
Meteorites  lose  speed  In  passing 
through  the  air  and  do  not  alway* 
hit  the  earth  very  hard.  At  Hassle. 
Sweden,  in  1889.  small  meteoric 
atone*  were  seen  by  a  fisherman  to 
fall  on  ice  only  a  few  Inches  thick; 
they  rebounded  without  breaking  the 
ice. 

On  November  12.  183a.  humanity 
was  treated  to  the  most  splendid, 
awe -Inspiring  display  of  meteors  in 
all  history.  The  sky."  according  to 
one  description,  "was  as  full  of  them 
as  It  ever  la  of  snowflakes  in  a 
snowstorm."  and  .-.ome  observers  es- 
timated the  number  visible  at  200.000 
an  hour  for  Ave  or  six  hours.  The 
meteors  ranged  in  brightness  from 
mere  point*  of  light  lo  the  splendor 
or  Jupiter  or  Venus.  To  this  day 
there  are  primitive  peoples.  Includ- 
ing tribes  of  American  Indians,  who 
reckon  time  from  "the  year  when 
the  star*  ML" 


Scientific  Study 

"pHE  scientific  itudies  stimulated 
by  this  event  led  to  Interesting 
discoveries     The  meteoric  shower 
was  lound  not  to  be  an  isolated  oc- 


currence, but  the  repetition  of  one 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  same 
date,  though  on  a  leas  magnificent 
scale.  In  previous  years.  Later,  as- 
tronomers discovered  that  there  are 
several  of  these  periodic  showers, 
occurring  on  different  dates.  When- 
ever  one  occurs  the  meteors  are  seen 
to  proceed  from  a  alngl?  point  or 
small  area  among  the  stars,  now 
known  as  the  "radiant  The  gTeat 
November  shower  has  it*  radiant  in 
the  constellation  Leo,  whence  these 
meteors  are  known  as  Leonids 
Other  important  showers  are  the 
Perseids.  which  com*  in  August;  the 
Lyrlds.  in  April,  etc. 

All  meteors  belonging  to  these'  re- 
rurrelit  showers  must  travel,  like  the 
planeu.  In  elliptical  orbit*  around 
the  sun  Those  orbit*  intersect  that 
of  the  earth,  and  the  displays  occur 
when  the  earth  and  some  of  the 
meteors  arrive  simultaneously  at  the 
point  of  intersection  Last  and  most 
romantic  discovery  of  all  some  or 
those  traveling  swarms  or  meteors 
follow  the  same  orbit*  as  certain 
well-known  comet*  Onr  comet — that 
of  Bicla— I*  definite ry  known  to  have 
broken  up  Into  a  stream  of  meters 
now  known  as  the  Blend*,  or  An- 
dromedes.  and  there  Is  good  reason 


to  believe  that  every  comet  consist* 
of  Innumerable  meteor*,  some  of 
which,  in  the  course  of  time.  leave 
the  parent  comet. 

Of  the  meteorites  that  have  fallen 
on  earth  some  probably  belong  to 
the  streams  that  travel  repeatedly 
around  the  sun.  They  are  fragments 
of  comet*  belonging  to  the  solar 
system;  or.  at  any  rate.  eTe  made 
of  the  same  stuff  a*  comet*,  others 
may  be  visitors  from  unthinkable 
of 


was  giving  his  final  bache- 
lor party,  and  all  was  going  well  un- 
til a  married  fnend  approached  him 
and  said 

"Let  me  congratulate  you.  old 
man  1  fee]  sure  you  will  always 
look  back  on  this  day  aa  the  hap- 
piest In  your  life." 

Thanks."  replied  Brown, 
er—  it  s  tomorrow  I'm  gettini 
rted" 

"Ye*."  agreed  his  friend.  1  know 
that  " 


I  have  tickets  for  the  theatre 
Good.    I  will  start  dressing 

once. 

Do.  dear,  they  are  for 
night 


Episode  in  a  Machine  Age 


Continued  From 
Page 


i  lh  ,  ided  S>/fHH  I 
X*  EVERTHELE88.  Il  was  a  set- 
back Geoffrey,  clutching  his 
lone  companion  s  arm.  felt  hi*  ardor 
dampened  It  was  a*  if  something 
had  gone  out  of  the  evening,  as  If 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  evap- 
orating beyond  reclaim  In  heavy 
silence  the  two  proceeded  for  several 
blocks. 

8uddenly  Geoffrey  remembered  his 
'tory  it  popped  into  his  thought* 
out  or  somewhere  And  st  the  same 
instant  a  different  turn  to  the  love 
*e*ne  flashed  upon  him  He  felt  a 
IhrtlL  He  began  to  dramatize  the 
new  action  the  dialogue  came  leap- 
ing to  hie  mind  without  effort  He 
experienced  a  familiar,  old-time 
Blow  This  was  great  stuff,  which 
would  almost  write  luelf  The  story 
a  -wow"  yet?     In  the 


hi  began  to  quicken  his  stride  He 
must  get  back  to  hi*  typewriter  at 
onre  while  the  thing  was  alive  with- 
in him  and  quivering  to  be  written 
down. 

They  were  almost  at  Geoffreys 
door  when  Mr  Kent  drew  back  and 
came  to  a  hair  Oeoffrey  had  com 
pMely  forgotten  about  Mr  Kent 
Now  he  discovered  that  the  boarding 
house  next  to  Geoffrey »  was  Mr 
Kent's  modest  place  of  domicile.  The 
latter  took  off  his  cap  and  began  to 
.napeci  It*  lining 

•Oot  to  be  at  the  factory  *t  8 
o'clock  sharp."  he  mumbled  It  was 
a  lame  and  labored  farewell 

"Of  course  you  h*>» :  0*offr*v 
agTeed.  eager  to  reach  hi*  own  door 

He  mounted  blllhely  to  his  room 
ft  was  aller  midnight  but  time  was 
no  matter  H«-  must  get  forward 
with  thl* 


the  light,  he  beheld  the  typewriter 
the  type  bars  piled  up  in  a  hopeless 
mass  Damnation!  Now  he  remem- 
bered He  must  hare  been  crazy! 
Vainly  he  strove  to  extricate  Lhe 
tangled  mechanism,  but  it  restated 
all  hi*  effort*— and  th*  story  wa* 
boiling  within  him  I  Damna- 
tion!  .   .  . 

Suddenly  he  hid  an 
He  went  to  the  window 
out  Yea,  there  was  a  light,  on  the 
floor  gleamlrg  from  the 
louse  neat  door.  Oeoffrey 
caught  up  *om»  aniaL  object  to  hurl 
at  it  and  whistled  sharply. 
The  shade  wa*  raised  and  Mr 


<o  bed."  enane  a  piutail 

ing  voice      I  gotta  be  up  early. 
"You  re  «n  riper*,  mechanic  aren't 

Then 

and  fix  this  typewriter!- 
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fjV  (Fins  His  Talents  tit 
The  Country  !Sot 
To  Party 

COMEBODY  wrote  of  Edmund  Burke  that  he 
v  gave  to  a  party  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind C.  A.  Magraths  refuaal  to  give  to  any 
party  the  talents  that  he  has  lavished  so  long 
public  service,  un- 
rinuhfdly  accounU 


and    unstintedly  upon 


(or  the  fact  that 
while  a  Conservative 
Ciovernment  at  To- 
ronto urge»  him  to 
remain  In  the  biggest 
post  In  it*  gift,  a 
Liberal  Qovmunent 
at  Ottawa  clamor* 
simultaneously  1  o  r 
his  services. 

When  he  was  ac- 
tive in  politics.  Mr 


Mag  rath  was 
a  Conservative.  Ac- 
c.  a.  ats.iaATii         tumUy    he   was  aa 

temperamentally  incapable  of  carrying  a  party 
yoke  as  he  would  be  incapable  ot  subscribing 
to  slavery  When  he  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, between  1908  and  1911.  he  sat  with  the 
Conservatives,  but  that  was  the  only  indication 
be  gave  that  he  was  attached  to  a  party. 

The  party  caucus  might  give  out  its  edicts 
and  the  whips  issue  their  decrees,  but  they 
meant  nothing  to  C.  A.  Magrath.  When  his 
leader  and  hia  associates  were  fighting  reci- 
procity, he  stood  up  and  spoke  In  its  favor.  No 
nun  was  ever  more  free  from  prejudices  and 
f  i  tin  has 

Apart  from  actually  sitting  in  a  cabinet, 
which  would  be  distasteful  to  his  nature,  Mr 
Magrath  has  probably  held  down  more  major 
public  positions  than  any  living  Canadian 
Fifty  years  ago— when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age— he  was  a  Dominion  land  surveyor  In 
Western  Canada  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
Wests  pioneers,  and  treked  the  prairies  and 
the  northland  long  before  the  first  steel  had 
gone  past  Winnipeg.  Away  back  In  1892.  while 
still  in  his  early  thirties,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Northwest  legislature,  and  in  the  early 
nineteen  hundreds  he  was  In  charge  of  Alberta 
Irrigation.  Then.  In  rapid  succession,  he  has 
been  an  M  P  .  a  member  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  the  commission's  chairman, 
fuel  controller  for  the  Dominion  and  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  Hydro- Electric  Commission. 
Now,  It  Is  rumored.  Mr  King  has  marked  him 
out  for  still  another  big  post  There  Is  talk 
of  his  heading  a  board  to  handle  the  problem 
of  immigration. 

Nor  has  C.  A.  Magrath  been  a  mere  compe- 
tent bureaucrat  All  sorts  of  causes,  outside  tne 
scope  of  his  immediate  duties,  have  challenged 
his  sympathy.  An  Ulsterman  and  Protestant, 
he  appeared  on  an  Ottawa  platform  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurter  to  champion  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule;  and  in  1921.  while  visiting  In  England, 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  The  Lor  don  Times 
suggesting  »  basis  upon  which  the  Irish  ques- 
tion could  be  sealed. 

Mr  Magrath  has  also  given  deep  study  to  the 
problem  of  Immigration-  In  his  book.  -Can- 
ada's Growth  and  Borne  Problems."  he  dealt 
with  immigration  at  length,  and  it  Is  no  secret 
that  while  on  his  vacation  in  England  last 
Summer  he  gave  much  qulei  study  to  the  ques- 
tion. 


Governor  of  Manitoba 
Stark  to  Ms  (runs 
ind  Won 


E*ROM  saddle  blankets  to  vice- regality  -there 
"  is  something  Homeric  yet  essentially  Bri- 
tish in  the  career  of  James  Duncan  McOregor. 
the  Ontario  farm  boy  who  took  Horace  Oree- 
lcy's  advice  fifty-two  years  ago  and  was  last 
Winter  named  Lieutenant-Oovcroor  of  Mani- 
toba. Like  his  predecessor  m  office,  the  late 
Hon.  T.  A.  Burrows,  he  won  fame  and  fortune 
for  himself  In  the  West,  One  was  a  lumber- 
man; the  other  a  farmer  specialising  In  pure- 
bred stock.  Each  had  many  vicissitudes  before 
the  Star  of  Fortune  finally  shone  in  his  horo- 
scope Each  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
l  he  late  Sir  Clifford  Blflon. 

"J.  D.  McOregor.  of  Brandon."  as  this  con- 
tinent knows  him.  has  had  a  variegated  career 
and  a  wide  contact  with  life.  He  foUowed  the 
parilous  trail  of  96  'not  -98 1  Into  the  Canadian 
Klondyke  in  sixty-five  below  weather.  Not  for 
I  his  hard-headed  Scot,  standing  six  feet  t  wo 
inches  In  his  shoes,  the  rainbow  trail  or  gold- 
hunting.  He  went  as  a  mine  inspector  and  he 
retained  ownership  of  his  200 ,000 -acre  ranch 
at  Medicine  Hat  with  Its  10.000  head  of  cattle 
and  2.000  bronchos  Nor  did  he  give  up  his 
10.000-acre  farm  at  Brandon 

In  1177  Young  J  D .  than  a  gangling  youth 
of  seventeen,  came  West  wi'h  his  parents  and 
three  brothers  from  Amherstburg,  Ont.  He 
had  received  his  schooling  at  Windsor.  The 
West  was  young  but  big  things  were  afoot. 
Vast  herds  of  buffalo  still  roamed  the  praines. 
The  railroad  had  not  yet  nosed  out  of  Portage 
la  Prairie  on  Its  slow  creep  to  the  Pacific.  Sup- 
piles  for  the  new  settlement*  were  floated  up 
the  Assinlbolne  River  from  Winnipeg,  under 
»l em-wheeler  power  much  as  they  are  now 
being  taken  into  the  new  mining  camps  of 
Ontario.  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

A  younger  and  "wiser"  generation  wonders 
why  the  old-timers  crossed  scores  of  miles  of 
fertile  prairie  land  to  settle  In  semi -bush  coun- 
try, more  inscceasible  snd  lea?  amenable  to  the 
plow.  Mr  McOregor  explains  that  they  did  It 
to  obtain  wood  for  cooking,  for  heating  their 
homes,  and  for  framing  their  farm  buildings 

Mr.  McOregor  doean'V  Hunk  the  old-Umrrs 
had  aa  many  hardships  as  Is  generally  believed 
••We  a:*  hardened  to  It."  he  explains,  "and 
it  softened  by  steam-heated  houses.  We 
all  young— there  weren't  any  old  people 
in  the  West  then." 

With  hia  father  and  brothers  Mr  McOregor 
was  at  that  time  importing  Minnesota  rattle 
and  selling  them  to  new  settlor*.  There  were 
other  picturesque  pioneers  besides  Lord  Strath- 
cona.  Sir  William  Mackenal*.  Sir  Donald  Mann 
and  8lr  WUiiam  White  Mr  McOregor  tell*  a 
story  of  Pat  Burns,  "the  cattle  king  "  He  «aya 
•My  father  sold  Burns  the  first  carload  of  cat- 
tle he  ever  bought  Burns  had  been  buying  in 
small  bunches  one  day  when  my  father  had 
just  received  a  carload.    'Why  don  t  you  buy 


Canada  Looms  Large  at  Geneva 


/.    ft    A.  Juhntonm 

CANADA,  one  of  the  "smaller  countries" 
members  of  the  League,  by  virtue  of 
her  geographical  position,  her  In- 
creasingly active  role  in  international  affairs 
and  her  keen  Interest  In  the  work  of  the 
League,  today  occupies  a  position  in  the  wor 
affairs— those  that  centre  in  Oeneva— which 
to  many  seems  all  out  of  porportlon  to  her 
actual  importance  on  the  map. 

rvwplte  the  fact  that  she  has  a  population 
of  less  than  ten  millions  and  that  she  is  a 
member  of  the  British  Empire — or  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations— Canada  is  yearly 
looming  larger  as  a  national  entity  In  League 
of  Nations  and  International  Labor  Office 
circles.  At  least  thirteen  Canadians,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  are  members 
of  the  League  or  Labor  Office  organization* 
while  acting  in  private  capacities  severnl 
others  are  valuable  collaborators  In  the 
Leagues  activities. 

The  Canadian  colony  at  Geneva  Is  steadily 
growing  In  numbers  and  Importance.  Each 
year  the  groups  of  Canadian  tourists  who  come 
to  Europe  and  who  visit  the  seat  of  the  League 
grow  in  number  and  in  size.  And  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  interest  of  the  Government 
at  Ottawa  seems  to  Increase.  81nce  Canada 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  on  only  one 
occasion  has  her  representative  been  of  lev, 
than  Cabinet  rank.  The  delegates  have  been 
the  Prune  Minister,  Senator  Raoul  Dnndurand. 
who  ranks  as  a  member  or  the  Cabinet,  or 
H.  E.  the  Honorable  Philippe  Roy.  Minister  to 
Prance. 

On  the  League's  permanrnt  staff  at  the 
moment  are  four  Canadians  They  are  Col. 
Thomas  Hiam.  of  Montreal,  a  member  of  the 
communications  and  transit  section;  John 
Henry  Bleler.  formerly  assistant  to  Sir  Herbert 
Ames,  resigned  League  treasurer,  who  now  Li 
retained  in  that  section  by  M.  Jacklyn,  a 
South  African,  who  succeeded  8lr  Herbert. 
Mr.  Bleler  comes  from  Montreal  and  is  a 
product  of  McOlll  University. 


by  the  car,  Pat?'  he  asked.  Pat  hadn't  the 
money  and  my  father  told  him  to  take  them 
and  pay  when  he  could-    Pat  did  it. " 

"When  I  flirt  saw  Winnipeg,  declared  Mr 
McGregor,  "it  was  only  a  small  place,  and  Por- 
tage la  Prairie  had  only  a  few  houses  and  one 
store.  There  was  no  Brandon  then  I  sat  on 
the  wharf  and  watched  the  first  board  for 
Brandon  being  taken  off  the  boat  There  were 
only  a  few  tents  on  the  bank  of  the  river 

Scrub  cattle  of  the  long-horned,  glue-factory 
Texas  steer  type  were  the  chief  variUes  in  the 
West  In  those  days.  There  was  an  Incredibly 
small  amount  of  beef  on  their  bones  and  the 
cows  were  wretched  milkers.  However,  they 
were  unkillable    types.    Just    suited  to  the 

parched  ranges  of  the  Western  prairies  They 
could  run  out  all  Winter  and  live  in  the  after- 
math of  a  prairie  fire  The  term  "wild  as  a 
Texas  steer"  Is  In  current  use  in  the  West  to 
this  day. 

in  1886  an  enterprising  cattleman  brought 
some  pedigreed  Aberdeen- Angus  sires  and  cows 
from  Scotland.  In  IBM  Mr  McOregor.  Sr.. 
bought  them  snd  put  them  in  his  farm  at  Oak 
Lake.  Man.  That  was  the  four,  atlon  of  the 
famous  Olencamock  herd  which  has  won  fame 
all  over  this  continent  His  Honor  ultimately 
took  over  his  father1*  business  Not  even  bis 
eight  years  in  the  Klondyke  as  a  OoveYnment 
official  could  wean  him  from  his  destiny.  Care- 
ful selection  and  breeding  had  given  him  a 
strain  of  slock  which  was  of  prise- nng  calibre, 
and  he  began  to  take  blue  ribbons. 

Emboldened  by  winning  In  a  provincial  way 
Mr.  McOregor  exhibited  in  Chicago  In  1912.  In- 
stant  success  crowned  his  effort.  He  was 
awarded  the  blue  ribbon  for  the  best  fat  ani- 
mal, any  breed,  in  the  show  with  his  Glencar- 
nock  Victor  I.  The  following  year  the  con- 
tinent resounded  with  his  fame  He  made 
ring  history  which  has  never  since  been  dupli- 
cated by  again  winning  the  blue  ribbon  for  the 
best  fat  animal,  any  breed,  in  the  show.  His 
Olencamock  Victor  II  turned  the  trick  for  him. 
In  1927  the  Chicago  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club 
had  hi*  picture  painted  and  hung  In  their 
gallery  with  those  of  nineteen  other  famous 
cattlemen.  This  la  the  greatest  honor  Within 
the  gift  of  the  livestock  men  of  this  continent 


B.   D'Arcy  flrCrerr 


Mitt  Mary  A.  C.  MeG—rh* 


Tha  Hon.  Phihpp*  Kt>) 


Two  Canadian  women.  Mis*  Mary  A.  Craig 
McOeachy.  of  8arnla,  Ont..  and  former 
specialist  in  history  at  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute,  who  Is  an  alumnus  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, snd  Miss  Janet  Saunders,  of  Queen's 
University.  Kingston,  are  only  members  of  the 
secretariat.  Miss  McOeachy  succeeded  Miss 
Elsie  Henderson,  of  Winnipeg,  as  a  member  of 
the  Information  section,  and  Miss  Saunders  Is 
assigned  to  the  library.  Another  Canadian 
woman.  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton.  of  the 
Canadian  Child  Welfare  Association,  Is  a 
member  of  the  League's  advisory  committee 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  children. 

James  Thornton,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, managing  director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  after  serving  several 
months  In  various  departments  of  the  secre- 
tariat, has  been  assigned  to  the  permanent 
Canadian  Advisory  Office  In  Geneva 

Although  more  than  a  score  of  countries 
maintain  •liaisons"  at  the  seat  of  the  League. 


Canada  and  Ireland  have  two  of  the  best 
ita*.-d  offices  that  exist.  Directed  by  Dr 
W.  A.  Riddell  the  Canadian  "Listening  Post- 
on  Qual  Woodrow  Wilson,  otherwise  known 
as  "Diplomatic  Row."  has  on  its  force  Col. 
George  Vanler,  of  Montreal,  adviser  on  mili- 
tary, naval  and  aenal  disarmament  matters: 
D'Arcy  McOreer.  attache,  who  as  second 
secretary  In  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Ottawa  was  assigned  to  Geneva  as  secretary 
to  the  various  Canadian  delegations  attending 
disarmament,  economic  and  other  inter- 
national conferences:  and  Mr  Thornton. 
Through  the  Canadian  office  the  Minister  at 
Paris.  M.  Roy.  and  other  Canadian  diplo- 
matic officials  keep  In  constant  touch  with 
International  activities  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  and  Labor  Office. 

Down  at  the  International  Labor  Bureau 
four  more  Canadians  are  assigned.  Prof. 
Mack  Eastman,  of  Vsncouver.  formerly  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 


Colonel    Thomat  Hiam 

Is  chief  of  the  Research  Bureau.  The  world- 
aide  Inquiry  Into  coal,  for  example,  comro 
under  Prof  Eastman's  direction  and  perhaps 
no  better  posted  authority  on  the  complexities 
of  that  key-Industry  can  be  found  in  Geneva. 

Prom  an  island  In  the  St.  Lawrence  origin- 
ated H.  T  Blnet,  also  a  "McGlU  man."  who  Is 
an  assistant  In  the  legal  section  of  the  Labor 
Office,  while  Major  Douglas  A.  Stevenson, 
member  of  the  Maritime  section,  comes  from 
the  University  of  Ontario.  J.  E  A  Johnstone, 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  wields  the  blue 
pencil  and  pastepot  in  the  editorial  section  of 
the  Labor  Office  and  is  responsible  for  many 
of  Its  countless  specialized  publications. 

A  tendency  Is  appearing  in  League  circles 
to  draw  largely  from  unofficial  sources  In 
filling  Its  "expert  commltteea"  The  first 
prominent  Canadian  to  tender  his  services  to 
the  League  was  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  who  Is 
giving  his  valuable  experience  in  transporta- 
tion problems  to  the  world  through  the  transit 
and  communications  section  The  special 
committee  upon  which  8ir  Henry  serves  is 
concerned  largely  with  eliminating  the 
nuisances  of  International  frontier  formalities. 
Prof.  Adam  Short  is  a  member  of  the  Perma- 
nent Economic  Committee. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  created  a  mild  sensation  by  de- 
claring that  he  spoke  in  the  Council  "on  be- 
half of  Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions."  The 
declaration  was  challenged  In  the  Dall 
Eireann  and  Ottawa  heard  its  echoes.  Can- 
ada s  election  to  the  council  followed  within 
a  year.  Today  the  Canadian  delegate  may 
not  speak  "on  behalf  of  the  Dominions  and 
Great  Britain."  but  his  words  certainly  carry 
more  weight,  so  far  as  the  Independent  units 
composing  the  commonwealth  are  concerned, 
than  do  even  those  of  the  Foretfjn  Minister  of 
the  British  Empire  In  other  words.  Canada 
has  become  of  age  and  theoretically,  at  least, 
represents  the  western  world  at  Oeneva. 


Their  Artistic  Skill  Has  Brought  World  Fame 


Superiority 

Lady  "You  look  robust.  Are  you  equal  to 
the  task  of  sawing  wood?" 

Tramp;  "Equal  Isn't  the  word,  mum;  I'm 
superior  to  It    Oood  morning  ' 

•  Are  you  going  for  a  honeymoon?"  asked  a 
clergyman  of  the  stalwart  East  End  nawy  for 
whom  be  had  just  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

"I  ain't,  air."  was  the  answer,  "but  my  wife 
la;  she  is  going  to  Southend  for  a  week  with 
her 


One  of  Disraeli  s  admirers.  In  speaking  of 
him  to  John  Bright,  said  "You  ought  to  give 
him  credit  for  what  he  h»*  arrotnpltthed  a« 
he  la  a  self -made  man."  "I  know  he  is  re- 
torted Mr  Bright,  "and  he  adores  his  maker  " 


A LEISURELY  little  Quebec  town  on  the 
banks  or  the  Yamaaka  has  wrested  for 
itself  the  laurels  or  an  old-world  craft, 
for  today  8t.  Hyacinthe  Is  the  home  of  the 
world's  largest  organ  factory  and  of  the 
world's  best  organs.  Close  beside  the  water 
stands  this  unique  establishment,  founded  Just 
fifty  years  ago  and  with  both  Its  founders  still 
actively  at  the  head  of  its  affairs.  These  two 
men.  Samuel  and  Claver  Casavant.  are  native- 
lorn  French -Canadians  of  8L  Hyacinthe.  a 
French -Canadian  town  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  belown  Montreal.  Just  like 
all  of  their  two  hundred -odd  employees,  with 
the  exception  of  three  men. 

The  Casavant  brothers  began  in  1879.  with 
a  workshop  just  thirty-six  feet  square,  and  for 
several  years  built  only  one  organ  a  year,  and 
those  for  neighboring  Quebec  churches.  Today 
they  have  a  record  of  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  organs  and  as  many  as  twelve  of 
them  are  in  process  of  construction  at  one 
time.  And  that  construction  includes  every- 
thing rrom  designing,  through  casting,  cutting, 
tuning,  erecting  and  all  or  the  hundred  and 
one  processes  that  go  to  the  completion  or  an 
organ.  Throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States  these  great  organs  will  be  round  and.  as 
well,  in  Japan,  the  West  Indies,  South  Africa 
and  even  in  Paris  ltseir.  The  organ  factory, 
like  Topsy.  "just  trowed"  until  today  it  is  a 
large,  sunny  group  or  buildings. 

The  Caaavants  have  been  In  Canada  for  two 
centuries  and  a  ahalf  and  have  always  been 
farmers  until  the  last  generation  The  father 
or  the  present  Casavant  brothers  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music  and  when  he  found 
It  Impossible  to  become  a  musician  he  became 
an  organ  builder  Instead.  He  died  and  his 
business  was  sold  while  his  sons  were  very 
young,  but  they  foUowed  his  example  and  were 
Apprenticed  to  thel-  lathers  successors.  Not 
content  with  what  the*/  could  learn  on  organ 
building  in  St  Hyacinthe  they  went  abroad 
to  study  with  the  organ  builders  of  Europe, 
and  arter  a  year  or  two  there  returned  to  their 
native  village 

In  the  past  hair  century'  they  have  trained 
many  hundreds  of  skilled  craftsmen,  for 
generation  after  generation  has  passed 
through  their  workshops.  There  are  at  present 
three  generations  all  at  work  together  and  fre- 
quently whole  families  are  employed  there, 
father  and  several  sons.  Their  first  great 
organ  was  that  In  Notre  Dame  de  Montreal, 
in  which  they  Introduced  electrical  action  into 
Canada.  It  Is  still  one  or  the  Dominion's 
finest  organs.  The  next  great  achievement 
was  the  organ  In  the  Cathedral  at  Ottawa,  the 
first.  Canadian  instrument  to  be  electrical  In 
action  throughout.  Since  then  they  have 
achieved  many  more.  Including  those  in  St. 
James  Cathedral.  Montreal  St  Paul's  Church 
and  Convocation  Hall  in  Toronto  and  many 


quired  to  set  it  up  and  give  It  the  three  more 
tunings  which  It  requires  before  It  is  handed 
over  as  complete. 


Claver  and  Samuel  Casavant 

But  today  they  are  completing  the  largest 
organ  In  the  British  Empire,  the  organ  to  be 
installed  In  the  Royal  York  at  Toronto  This 
will  be  the  only  five  manual  organ  in  Canad:i 
and  will  have  many  unique  features.  It  is 
designed  ror  the  convention  hall,  and  will  have 
a  movable  console  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
platrorm  or  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  at  will. 
Electrical  action  such  as  is  Incorporated  in  this 
instrument  makes  it  possible  to  have  the  con- 
sole as  near  or  as  far  from  the  organ  Itself 
as  fancy  dictates.  More  than  three  hundred 
miles  of  copper  wire  are  u*ed  in  Its  con- 
struction and  the  length  of  wire  Is  all  that 
limit*  the  movablllty  or  keyboard- 

The  Casavant  brothers  have  Introduced 
greater  changes  In  organ  construction  than 
any  two  men  In  the  history  or  the  organ. 
Many  of  their  inventions,  some  or  them 
patented,  most  or  them  unpatented,  are  in  use 
in  organ  factories  throughout  the  world  But 
they  have  no»  striven  to  become  great  invent- 
ors, for  they  have  the  attitude  or  real  old 
craftsmen  and  every  days  work  is  done  for 
love  of  the  craft  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 
Some  one  said  of  them  that  "the  business 
has  grown  in  spite  of  them  and  It  constituted 
a  rare  tribute  to  the  men  who.  in  their  Quebec 
retreat,  have  put  half  a  century's  honest  de- 
light into  organ  making 

They  are  more  than  ordinarily  proud  of  the 
Royal  York  organ  Their  largest  erecting  - 
room  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  the 
seven  thouaand-odd  pipes  that  go  into  it 
There  Is  a  monastic  air  about,  this  country 
factory  where  arores  of  men  sre  working  day 
snd  night,  month  after  month  on  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  empire's  greatest  organ,  and  the 
Casavant  brothers  enjoy  showing  visitors  the 
work  in  process  and  the  making  of  the  pipe* 
ranging  all  the  way  from  square  wooden  ones, 
large  enough  to  hide  In.  down  to  tiny  ones 
no  bigger  than  a  fountain  pen 

Four  times  the  organ  win  be  tuned  tn  the 
St.  Hyacinthe  factory  and  then  it  will  be  taken 
and  peeked  and  shipped  In  four  or  the 
box  cars  in  the  country    After  tu  ar 
rival  in  Toronto  six  more  weeks  will  be  re- 


Vrovemor-General  Gnats 

Facetitioiu  Concerning 
ChurchrGoing 

LI  IS  Excellency  Viscount  Wllllngdon.  Gov- 
enor -General  or  Canada  sets  a  good 
Sunday  example  to  other  public  men  of  the 
Dominion,  it  Is  fairly  well  known  that  he 
reads  the  lessons  in  the  Anglican  church  where 
he  worships  in  Ottawa  and  that  he  follows 
this  practice  when  he  la  traveling  through 
the  Dominion,  but  the  regularity  of  his  at- 
tendance at  divine  worship  came  a*  a  surprise 
when  It  was  revealed  at  the  recent  Jubtlee 
celebration  or  the  rounding  or  the  diocese  or 
New  Westminster  recently. 

Archdeacon  Heathcote.  who  Introduced  his 
Excellency  to  the  large  gathering,  pointed  out 
that  since  Lord  Wllllngdon  came  to  Canada  in 
September.  1MB.  he  has  missed  attending 
church  on  Sunday  only  twice,  and  that  for 
excellent  reasons.  There  was  no  church  In 
the  remote  district  in  which  he  happened  to 
be  traveling 

The  archdeacon  added  that  Lady  Wllllngdon 
also  had  an  excellent  record  or  church  attend- 
ance, a  remark  which  drew  rrom  His  Excel- 
lency this  humorous  retort: 

"There  Is  one  good  reason  why  I  am  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Wllllngdon  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  It  a  a  pleasant  habit,  the  lady  has. 
She  never  oUown  me  to  go  out  unaccompanied 
by  her— not  even  to  church!" 


Wore 
Sarks  ,m  Hit  Feet 
Chatinfi  Kiel 

•  «[  GOT  the  tightest  squeeee  I  ever  got  tn 
the  old  square  at  the  loot  of  Church  Street 
when  the  old  Midlands  came  home  in  IMS." 
mused  the  old-timer  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton nose 

That  was  after  the 
Northwest  Rebellion  when 
Colonel  E  W  HubbelL  of 
Ottawa,  chief  Inspector  or 
surveys,  was  a  plnk-feced 
tubal  tern  The  Midlands 
was  the  "raggedest"  regi- 
ment In  the  line  that  mid- 
summer day  when  the 
troops  detrained  and 
marched  through  t  h  e 
streets  of  Toronto. 

"We  had  no  clothe;.." 
roared  the  colonel,  "except 
those  we  made  ourselves  out  of  gunny  sacks. 
Would  you  believe  me.  we  made  Scotch  caps— 
Glengarry  bonnets,  they  used  to  call  them— out 
of  oat  sacks,  and  unmentionables  from  the 
same  and  there  wasn  t  a  whole  pair  among  us 
Even  our  bandoliers  we  manufactured  of  can- 
vas and  dyed  in  coffee." 

-You  were  a  tough-looking  lot.  more  holes 
than  patches."  corroborated  the  old-timer 

"Yes.  and  gad.  when  we  were  chasing  Riel 
through  the  bush  we  had  no  boot*  and  had  to 
wrap  oat  sacks  around  our  feet" 

"Do  you  remember  Colonel  Deacon  or  Grims- 
by and  his  forty  thieves?  We  left  them  away 
out  on  the  prairie  in  charge  of  our  supplies, 
and  dash  them,  they  alolc  Uie  whole  busing, 
so  we  Just  had  to  steal  them  rrom  the  Lindsay* 
when  they  weren't  looking." 

"Do  you  remember  Oat.  Howard  and  the  re 
eeption  they  gave  him?  Part  of  the  decora 
tions  ror  the  parade  was  a  gatling  gun  don- 
In  flowers,"  chortled  old-timer. 

"Indeed  I  do.  and  couldn't  he  talk,  a  reall 
Yankee,  but  he  could  do  things,  too.  That] 
was  a  great  gun.  that  gatling  gun." 

Howard's  gatling  gun  may  have  passed 
the  limbo  or  forgotten  things.    But  still  as 
lant  and  undefeated  a*  when  the  ragged  Mi 
lands  paraded  Toronto  In  1885.  the  colon 
marches  down  the  streets  or  Ottawa  to  b 
office  in  the  coon-coat  "aa  Is  coon."  and  r 
relation  to  the  fuxxy-wuxzys  of  the  ublquito  ' 
undergraduate. 


Cigar  and  Cigarette 
Output  of  U.S. 
Inereuses 

'l 'he  production  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  In 
the  United  State*  in  1927  reached  a  total 
value  or  8063.523  702.  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement  by  the  Department  or  Commerce 
This  represents  an  increase  of  10  4  per  cent 
over  production  figure*  of  1825  The  produc- 
tion ror  1927.  according  to  a  census  taken  last 
year,  was  accounted  for  as  follow*  Cigars. 
1335836.159.  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over 
the  figure*  reported  for  1025.  cigarettes.  8552  - 
261.070.  an  increase  of  17  7  per  cent;  other 
products.  877.636473.  an  Increase  of  56  per 
cent.  In  addition,  the  report  continues,  cigars 
and  cigarettes  were  manufactured  to  some  ex- 
tent by  establishments  classified  in  the  "To- 
baceo.  chewing  and  smoking,  and  snuff  indus- 
try The  value  of  elgara  and  cigarettes  thus 
made  outside  the  Industry  was  85J08J33  Dis- 
counting the  "other  products."  the  mean  value 
of  cigars  and  cigarette*  made  in  th 
States  is  set  ax  8883.717^81 


The  (rental  Hookworm 
Tor  red  to  Turn  in 

Self  Defence 
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A  KINDLY  and  helpful  man  Is  Hon.  Martii 
BurreU,  who  holds  the  Important  posltloi 
of  parliamentary  librarian  at  Ottawa.  H 
knows  books— few  men  better.    His  wealth  .      ■  d  ' 
knowledge  Is  often  drawn  upon  bv  those  wh  T**n 
really  have  Utile  claim  t  '*tne 
his  services,  but  Mr.  Bur-\ 
re  1 1  is  not  captious  about 
the*e  matters.     He  Is  al- 
ways willing  to  accede  to  8Vr***. 
any  request.  In  reason 

There  are  limits,  how- 

ever.    Not  long  ago  a  high 

scheol  teacher  in  a  smsJI 

Ontario  town  sought 

slstance  from   the  genial  i 

(Qattrtan  by  letter,  explauvj 

ing  Um  she  was  about 

take  part  in  a  debate 

Canadian  literature,  a  subject  on  which 

confessed  herself  somewhat  haxy. 

"Would  you  please  let  me  know."  she 

to  Mr.  BurreU.  "the  names  or  the  Canadian 

thors  who  have  had  books  published 

Thomas  Chandler  H  all  burton  brought  out  'Si 

Slick.'    I  would  also  appreciate  it  very  mu 

if  you  could  tell  me  the  names  of  the  nore 

and  give  me  a  short  but  comprehensive  digefS* 

of  the  plots  "  !hf  " 

Mr  Burrell  drew  a  deep  breath  after  r-    rtn'  " 

ing  this  modest  request,  and  then  summonsed"  w** 

his  stenographer  and  dictated  this  reply  :      *&m'  ^ 

Dear  Madam:  I  will  be  delighted  to  gf«Wld  * 

jou  all  the  help  I  can  for  your  forthcoming  8Wr 

bate  on  Canadian  literature,  at  my  rarUajY  kln* 

fol 

to 

ds 

ing 

■  | 

but 


"I  am  so  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  famlM 
with  all  the  Canadian  books  brought  out  in  f 
past  seventy-five  years,  and  many  or  these  4 
now  out  or  print  and  lost  forever.  I  nunrW 
able,  however,  to  digest  the  remainder  by  U  He 
if  1  devote  all  my  time  to  the  task.  *A^Hg  f, 
should  not  take  me  more  than  another  h  ..^  ( 
years  to  outline  the  ploti.  delineate  the  <  t.ars^  t<l(| 
ten.  and  make  an  exhausting  stylistic  a4Hu4a 

P*"""  *  that 

The  material  you  require  should  ;  .<  ,nr 

be  ready  by  1939.  and  I  will  much  apprectat*Kt  ^ 

If  you  will  advise  me  of  any  change  of  sddi^Paon  w 

on  your  part  In  the  Interval" 


Garland^  of  Boa  Riven 
Has  Learned 
Things 

Dow  River.  Albert*,  has  as  member  of 
U  liament  Mr  E.  J.  Oarland, 
who  tn  his  time  has  met  and  conquered 
few  difficulties. 

Mr  Oarland  was  speaking  of  some  of 
recently  at  a  mixed  gathering  when  a 
opponent  Jocularly  inquired  of  him 
had  ever  been  properly  "atumped"  in 

"I  should  say  sot"  answered  Mr  O 
"In  my  youth  there  were  two  things  I 
could  do.  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried, 
waa  to  climb  a  fence  that  leaned  towaaj 
and  the  other  was  to  kiss  a  girt  tha 
away  from  me." 

"Could  you  do  any  better  today?"  |H 

'  Now  that  I'm  older  and  '-xpasfl 
I  d  know  enough  to  get  around  th*  tf 
grinned  the  member  of  ParHamer  "* 
for  the  girl—" 

He  paused  a  moment  to  helghum  t« 
of  hi*  climax 

--as  for  the  girl  I'd  know  SV^fe 
around  her  too     Reside*  frnm  thai 
gather,  tn  this  country  there  nrr  no  gtH 
lng-away-  girl*  left  when  ther*H.T 
young  man  within  embracing  distflM 


uj  U)'«v 


|*6| 
in 
8f 
him 
A  Trie* 

fan 
M  frr 
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EROPLANES  and  ai 
made  It  possible  In  our  tunc  (or  many 
people  to  (UK  Central  Africa.  Hall  a 
century  ago  the  Soudan  was  very  far  away  In- 
deed. Boys  and  gtrU  who  lived  in  Oreat  Bri- 
tain and  Canada  had  scarcely  heard  of  the 
Boudsn  or  of  tt*  capital.  Khartoum.  That 
this  region  is  now  a  prosperous  part  of  the 
British  Empire  supplying  cotton  and  other 
tropical  product*  U  largely  due  to  the  labors 
and  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  General  Oeorge 
Oordon.  'Chinese  Gordon,  as  he  was  often 
called 

The  story  of  Oordon  is  one  that  few  know 
as  weU  as  they  ought.  It  Is  with  the  hope  that 
some  of  you  will  trf  to  find  out  more  about  this 
good  as  well  as  great  man  that  these  para- 
graphs are  written. 

Nearly  a  century  has  gone  by  since,  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  1833.  Charles  Georgr  Gordon  was  born 
at  Woolwich.  His  father  was  an  artillery  offi- 
cer, and  came  of  a  very  old  and  distinguished 
Scottish  family.  Like  most  men  of  his  pro- 
ration Lleutenant-Oeneral  Gordon  was  sta- 
.oned  in  many  different  places.  Little  Charles. 
,  -fore  he  was  ten  years  old.  had  lived  In 
rveral  beautiful  parts  of  the  British  posses- 
ions Among  these  was  a  fort  on  the  Bay  of 
iublin.  the  Island  of  Corftn  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean and  Lrith  Port  in  Scotland  The  boy  was 
tmld  and  sensitive  though  brave  enough  and 
dth  a  strong  will  of  his  own.  Even  in  child - 
t  md  he  showed  that  hatred  of  ui  Just  ice  which 
|  irked  his  whole  career.  A  story  is  told  of  his 
N  using  to  go  to  a  circus  because  be  had  been 
p  justly  accused  of  a  fault,  and  threatened 
v.th  a  deprivation  of  that  promised  treat, 
aii 

Military  Training 

J  ORDON  entered  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
('  emy  at  Woolwich  when  he  was  fifteen 
Ve  governor  of  the  Academy  was  an-  old 
he  her  who  had  lost  a  leg.  How  he  felt  about 
wit  master  was  shown  by  advice  given  long 
ader  school  days  were  over.  Never  employ 
etyone  minus  a  limb  to  be  In  authority  over 
jys.  they  are  apt  to  be  irritable  and  unjust" 
Mordon  graduated  In  four  years  and.  when  he 
1  its  nineteen,  obtained  Ills  commission  as  sec- 
1  lieutenant  of  enitineers.  His  high  spirits 
en  got  the  young  cadet  Into  trouble,  and  his 
her  said  that  while  I  Us  son  was  to  the  Acad- 
•  he  felt  that  he  was  sitting  on  a  powder 
rrel.  After  two  years  spent  in  training  at 
'hat ham  the  young  officer  was  ordered  to  the 
irimea.  At  the  siege  of  Setastopol.  he  was 
Mentioned  in  dispatches.  When  peace  came 
rdon  assisted  In  laying-  down  the  frontiers 
ween  Russia  and  Turkey  At  this  time  he 
rned  of  the  oppression  of  the  Armenians  by 
•key. 

ent  to  China  in  i860.  Gordon  proved  hlm- 
ilf  a  great  soldier,  a  leader  of  men  and  one 
fhn  held  his  word  sacred    Then,  and  during 
his  life,  he  showed  that  he  cared  nothtng 
money  in  comparison  with  honor. 

Amonn  thr  Boyi 

r  HEN  Oordon  went  home  from  China  he 
»  was  sent  to  build  fort?  at  Oraveaend. 
-e  he  saw  that  poverty  was  ruining  many 
ids.  He  determined  to  do  what  one  man 
uld  do  to  help  them  He  taught  the  poor 
and  found  situations  for  them,  or  placed 
cm  on  board  ship*..  Then  he  wrote  to  them 
knew  how  they  were  getting  on  A  gentle- 
who  knew  him  well  said  'In  his  slttlng- 
>m.  Oordon  had  a  big  ft**  of  the  wnoie 
rid  with  pins  stuck  in  it.  marking  the  prot>- 
le  posltloas  of  the  different  ships  in  wh»cn 
s  kings  (as  he  called  them'  were  sailing.  He 
is  followed  them  in  his  thoughts  and  was 
le  to  point  out  thetr  whereabout*  to  their 
ends  when  they  came  to  inquire  about  them, 
ring  thp  six  years  h*  was  at  Oraveaend. 
ptaln  Gordon  worked  hard  at  his  profea- 
n.  but  spent  his  leisure  in  helping  othera 
was  a  merry  companion  of  his  lads  and 
ind  fun  in  everything  except  evil, 
[is  eye  would  appear  to  double  In  atae  as 
talk  would  race  galloping  along,  full  of 
and  parables  leading  to  hie  subject 
that  you  saw  the  picture  he  painted.  He 
the  most  interesting  talker,  he  was  the 
cheerful  of  friends,"  wrote  one  who  knew 
don  well.  At  the  same  time,  "he  had  one 
ive  only — the  right,  and  his  prayers  or  his 
ture  saved  him  from  selfishness,  ambition, 
d  the  hundred  other  objects  that  blind  men 
their  end  " 


In  thp  Soudan 
IN   1*74.  after  spending  two  years  in  the 
Balkan  countries  doing  engineering  work 
ember  of  pal°rdon         to  the  Soudan  as  Governor  - Gen  - 

a  gentlem       und*r  tht  Khedive  of  Egypt  He 
mquered 


and  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 

he 
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Ihed  forts  in 
m  and  the  uppsr  waters  of  the  Nile.  He 
•4  to  know  the  black  people  who  lived  in 
t  vast  territory    With  all  the  powers  of  his 
nd  and  the  strength  of  his  nature,  he  aougnt 
find  a  way  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  which 
s  carried  on  among  the  tribes.    But  alter 
years  of  exploration  fighting  and  treaty- 
kin,  be  felt  that  he  had  failed.    And  yet 
had  made  friends  of  the  savages  who  were 
victims  of  this  terrible  traffic  in  human 

le  was  Just  and  piUful  as  wail  as  brave,  true 
^d  unselfish,  and  won  their  lore  and 


and 


ten  the  Hft 

enough  MB 
what  I 

no  me 

,  r  '•  ' 

di>u;.'  "I" 


Wandering* 

LN  18*0.  Gordon  went  back  to  England.  In 
the  years  that  followed  he  was  to  many 
Jons— India,  China,  Ireland,  the  Mauritius. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Palestine.  We 
>w  rrg*   but  many  pause  to  aay 
V     "rtoe  ht  showed  that  faith  should  be 
with  the  black  aa  well  as  white  men.  in 
I  Holy  l And  he  studied  the  rountrv  in  which 
snd  prophets  and  patriarchs  had  lived. 


Khartoum  thr  I  ml  of  J  our  my 

I  N  the  beginning  of  the  year  1884.  Gordon 
was  recalled  to  England  to  go  again  to  the 
Soudan  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  A  Mahom- 
medan  leader  Mahommed  Ahmed,  who  called 
himself  the  Mahdl,  had  defeated  the  Egyptian 
general.  Hicks  Pasha  British  subjects  shut  up 
in  the  forts  were  in  danger.  Who  should 
be  sent  to  relieve  them?  The  one  man  who 
had  courage  to  undertake  the  mission  was 
Gordon.  Though  he  fully  realized  the  danger 
he  did  not  hesitate.  He  hoped  he  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  Mahdl  to  let  his  people  com*? 
away.  What  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
peaceful  mission  proved  to  be  a  failure.  Gor- 
don was  shut  up  in  Khartoum,  and  all  his 
efforts  did  not  prevail  with  the  Arab  enemies 
of  Egyptian  and  British  rule.  After  a  ten 
.-non thi"  alcgc.  Khartoum  was  taken  and  Gen- 
eral Oordon  killed  Three  days  later  the 
British  forces  sent  to  relieve  the  city  arrived— 
too  late  to  save  the  brave  man  who  had  freely 
laid  down  his  life. 

It  is  a  very  sad  story  and  yet  a  glorious  one. 
Oordon  might  have  saved  his  own  life,  but 
he  scorned  to  escape  He  might  have  been 
rich,  but  he  refused  to  touch  money  that  had 
a  taint  on  It  He  hated  a  lie  and  would  not 
stoop  to  deceit.  He  was  indeed  a  knight  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach. 


( /  the  Seashore,  Building 

Sand  (last h  s 


J  N  a  few  weeks  most  Victoria  children  will 
spend  the  long  sunny  hours  on  the  sea- 
shore. Most  of  the  little  folk  will  try  to  build 
castles  in  the  sand,  but  not  many  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Some  advice  comes  from  far-away  London. 
Boys  and  girls,  too.  might  try  to  follow  it  on 
our  beaches  at  Beacon  Hill  or  at  Cadboro  or 
Cordova  Bay.  This  gentleman  writes  to  The 
Children's  Newspaper: 

I  have  vivid  memories  of  my  disappoint- 
ment us  a  boy  when  the  sand  would  not  stand 
up  to  form  the  vertical  wall  of  a  house,  or  a 
pointed  church  spire,  and  I  believe  it  is  not 
generally  known  what  possibilities  there  are  of 
making  really  beautiful  models  with  ordinary 


The  secret  of  the  process  Is  that  the  model 
Is  not  built  up.  but  is  carved  out  of  a  heap  of 
sand  packed  tightly  to  give  the  desired  height 
before  any  carving  is  begun.  A  tower,  such  as 
a  church  steeple  or  a  lighthouse.  Is  a  sur- 
prisingly stable  structure  when  it  is  carved 
out  of  well-packed  sand  But  woe  betide  the 
builder  who  tries  ever  so  gently  to  pat  It  or 
alter  its  shape. 

No  other  tools  but  a  small  metal  spade  and 
a  pointed  stick  were  used  for  the  models  of 
the  church  and  the  lighthouse.  An  old  earr- 
ing knife  and  a  small  trowel  would  help,  of 
course,  but  the  simple  tools  mentioned  may 
be  made  to  serve  for  constructing  all  sorts  of 
designs—  houses,  castles,  bridges  and  towers, 
and  the  work  is  excellent  sport  even  for  a 
grown-up  boy  like  myself. 


WeUdty  Wishes 

I  think  I  d  rather  Ukc  to  be 

A  fairy-tale  princess. 

Very  tall  and  slim  and  fair. 

With  speedwell  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

And  a  trailing  silken  dress 

Twenty  pretty  maids  I'd  have 

To  dance  and  play  with  me, 

And  a  fairy  godmother  or  two 

Who'd  make  my  wishes  all  oome  true 

When  I  went  there  to  tea 

And  all  the  people  of  the  place. 
Would  throng  the  streets,  of  course. 
To  see  roe  riding  through  the  town. 
Wearing  my  little  golden  crown. 
Upon  my  prancing  horse. 

And  in  the  end  the  Prince  would  come 
Some  lovely  Summer  day. 
And.  kneeling  humbly  at  my  feet. 
Would  say.  "I  think  you  Ye  very  sweet" 
And  carry  me  away. 
—Rose  Fy lemon  in  The  Woman's  Journal 


The  Boy  With  the  Tulips 

He  ran.  an  ordinary  lad, 

With  tulips  in  his  hand. 

He  ran  as  though  straighway  he  had 

Oome  from  another  land. 

The  wind  was  in  his  eager  glance. 

The  wind  was  In  his  bright  blown  hair; 

He  carried  tulips  In  his  hand 

As  thought  he  were  Springs  cneDenger. 

Not  Mercury  with  winged  feet 
Clove  the  bright  air  as  did  this  child 
Who  leaped  across  the  crowded  street 
As  thought  It  were  an  un defiled 
Wide  pathway  from  another  star 
He  held  the  tulips  sceptre- wise, 


Upon  the  canvas  of  the  street 
Leaped  forth  the  picture  suddenly 
The  eager  form,  the  flying  feet 
The  flowers  gold  sustentr 
So  might  the  angel  Oabrtel 

windy  clouds  of 
brows  and  beautiful 
And  In  his  hand  the  Ulli 


Little  Betty's  Buttereup 

B\  iMarion  Isabel  Annus 


^Copyright  Applied  For.) 

BETTY  was  lying  on  tnr  lawn.  High 
high  up  in  the  blue  sky.  white  &ee  gulls 
were  drifting  slowly  to  and  fro.  Watch- 
ing their  laty.  graceful  movement  Betty  felt 


Lady  Mayoress"  Places  Diadem  on  "Her  Majesty's"  Head. 


A  TTIRED  in  her  ankJe-length  robe  of  office. 
**>  the  eleven- year-old  "Lady  Mayoress"  of 
Foul  Bay.  Miss  Eleanor  Ruttan.  Is  here  de- 
picted in  the  act  of  crowning  the  district's 
choice  of  May  Queen.  Miss  Evelyn  Taylor 
The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May 
so  thai  the  event  would  not  clash  with  the 
Victoria  City  Celebration  in  town. 

Just  prior  to  the  coronation,  a  big  parade 
took  place  around  the  district,  led  by  a  band 
of  youthful  performers  Many  cars  were  In 
the  parade— kiddy  cars,  scooters,  hikers,  doll 
and  baby  buggies,  all  tastefully  decorated  with 
broom  and  colored  paper. 

The  queen  was  attired  in  a  fancy  dress  of 


The  Homeless  Children 
of  Russia 


'7"  HOUGH  any  part,  of  the  world  can  now 
*  speak  of  any  other  part  In  a  few  minutes 
it  is  still  difficult  to  know  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  some  countries,  includ- 
ing Russia. 

The  Rusaans  have  perfected  their  means 
of  making  the  best  of  themselves  to  visitors 
who  enter  their  country  by  permission  and  are 
shown  round,  while  on  the  other  hand  people 
who  detest  the  tyrannies  and  falsities  of  Bol- 
shevism often  make  the  worst  of  everything 
Russian.  Between  the  two  the  truth  is  hard 
to  find. 

Among  the  muet.  serious  of  Russia's  prob- 
lems—perhan*  i he  most  serious  except  the  uni- 
versal loss  of  liberty—is  the  state  of  her  home- 
less children.  War  and  famine  left  Russia 
with  millions  of  children  who  were  orphans 
or  were  lost  to  their  families.  Five  years  ago 
seven  millions  were  still  registered  as  needing 
care,  and  much  the  larger  part  of  them  were 
unsettled  wanderers. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  homeless 
children  is  felt,  everywhere,  but  Russia  has  an 
overwhelming  number  8he  has  been  hesitat- 
ing between  drafting  them  into  ordinary 
households  or  dealing  with  them  In  special 
institutions. 

The  state  homes  have  proved  inadequate, 
and  they  have  failed  in  providing  training 
Though  many  of  these  wandering  Russian 
children— who  lived  by  begging,  slept  out.  and 
moved  south  or  north  according  to  the  season 
—have  been  rounded  up.  and  the  national 
position  has  improved  In  that  respect  the 
state  of  the  many  children  unattached  to 
family  life  remains  grave  —Children  s  News- 
paper 


iuthor    Change*  Home 
Thirty  Times    Is  Still 
I  nseltled 


ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  Icelandic- 
Canadians  who  is  hoping  to  visit  the 
homeland  in  1930  to  take  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion or  the  1.000th  anniversary  of  the  first 
Althing,  or  national  assembly.  Is  Mrs.  Laura 
Goodman  Balverson.  author  of  "The  Lord  of 
the  Sliver  Dragon"  snd  several  other  books  of 
note  The  festivities,  which  are  to  be  held  at 
Reykjavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  will  attract 
expatriate  Icelanders  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  especially  from  Canada,  which  has 
received  the  bulk  of  Icelandic  emigrants  dur- 
ing the  past  century 

Borne  of  Mrs.  Salverson's  ancestors  were  al- 
most certainly  members  of  the  first  Althing, 
for  she  can  trace  her  descent  through  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Iceland  since  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century.  She  herself,  however.  Is  not  a 
native  of  that  northern  Isle,  having  been  bom 
In  Canada  shortly  after  her  parents  reached 
here  with  one  of  tne  Immigration  streams 

-Which  is  your  home  town?"  Mr*  Salveraon 
was  asked  recently. 

"How  can  I  tell?"  she  answered  with  a  comic 
gesture  of  despair.  "Last  Winter  I  lived  in 
Calgary.  Last  Summer  I  was  in  Kami  oops 
Now  I'm  to  Vancouver  In  the  Spring  I'm 
moving  to  Port  Arthur  In  the  fifteen  years 
Ft*  been  mamed  we've  moved  thirty  times— 
and  the  end  Is  not  vet  in  sight1" 

Mr  Salveraon  who  is  held  responsible  for 
all  these  movea,  la  »  train  deapetrher. 


old  gold  colored  sheer  chiffon,  with 
circling  belt  She  also  wore  a  lovely  matched 
pair  of  mid -Victorian  cloth  gaiters,  and  earned 
a  bouquet  of  broom  She  was  attended  by  six 
malds-of-honor— the  Misses  Nancy  Kyle.  Dor- 
othy Turner.  Peggy  Hlbbert,  Margaret  Walker. 
Elfrlda  Hlbbert  and  Margaret  Bryson  Miss 
Mildred  Greene  Mn  plerrot  costume  >  acted  as 
the  mayoress'  secretory,  and  organised  the 
parade  and  coronation.  Little  Miss  Patsy 
Taylor,  on  extreme  left,  sang  "The  Wedding  ol 
the  Painted  Doll"  during  the  ceremony. 

Immediately  following  the  event,  the  child- 
ren were  given  a  ride  around  Beacon  HU1 
Park  by  members  of  the  District  Community 
Club. 


A  gull  alighted  on  the  grass  beside  her 
Before  her  as  to  rushed  eyes  he  grew  bigger 
and  bigger  till  finally  he  seemed  as  .big  as 
Timmie.  the  collie  dog  that  lived  across  the 
street. 

"Hello   Betty."  said  the  gull  when  it  had 

stopped  growing  v 
"Hello,    said  Betty  in  a  wee  voice 
"Would  you  like  to  go  on  a  little  Journey 

today?  '  asked  the  gull. 
"Where?'  asked  Betty  breathlessly 
The  gull  nodded  importantly.    "Oh.  that  Is 

a  secret." 

Betty  did  not  hesitate.   "I'll  come."  she  said 

"Sit  on  my  back."  said  the  gull,  "and  hold 
on  tightly." 

Betty  found  a  slender  gold  rein  around  the 
the  gull »  neck  and  clasped  it  with  both  hands 

"Ready  I"  she  cried  and  the  gull  soared 
higher  and  higher  towards  the  blue  sky 

Betty  looked  down.  How  small  everything 
appeared!  Men  looked  smaller  than  into; 
houses  seemed  no  bigger  than  the  Noah's  Ark 
she  had  received  last  Cthristmas;  the  trees 
were  like  blades  of  grass. 

The  gull  turned  southwest,  and  headed  to- 
wards Beacon  Hill  Park,  which  was  beginning 
to  show  one  or  two  yellow  broom  flowers  fore- 
runners of  the  golden  glory  of  the  Summer 
time.  The  gull  flew  swiftly  over  the  park 
and  alighted  in  a  lovely  sheltered  spot  just 
where  I  promised  Betty  i  would  not  tell. 

Betty  felt  disappointed. 

"Is  this  the  place?"  she  asked 

The  gull  laughed  "Oh.  no.  See.  I  have  » 
magic  key."  and  he  carefully  pulled  out  a 
wild,  blue  hyacinth,  root,  stalk  and  all.  It 
was  evidently  a  fairy  flower  for  to  Betty's 
surprise,  she  saw  that  where  the  root  had 
been  there  was  a  long,  dark  passage  that 
seemed  to  lead  right  to  the  centre  of  the 


Uncle  Rays  Own  Corner 


A  Search  ic*  ('.olden  Cities 


On  to  Ouivira 

A  FTER  traveling  some  distance  across  the 
plains.  Coronado  and  his  men  met  In- 
dians who  were  out  hunting  buffaloes  The»c 
Indians  were  called  Teyas. 

"Do  you  know  of  a  gTeat  city,  with  tall  stone 
houses?"  asked  the  Spaniards,  using  signs  as 
well  as  the  help  of  an  Indian  guide 


Thp  Upturn 

yyT  ITH  their  dreams  of  gold  gone,  the 
.Spaniards  faced  a  long  trip  back  over 
the  plains.  They  did  not  know  whether  they 
would  ever  reach  Mexico— they  might  die  of 
hunger  or  thirst  on  the  way,  for  all  they  could 
be  sure. 


The  Spaniards  Knot  Buffs  lor*  for  Feod 

"No."  replied  the  Indian  hunters.  "There  is 
no  great  city  built  of  stone  on  tneae  plains. 
The  only  villages  are  those  formed  of  earth 
lodges,  or  of  tepees"  (tents;. 

By  further  questions  the  Spaniards  learned 
that  the  chiof  village  was  called  Ouivira.  and 
was  a  long  march  to  the  nortneast.  Afraid  to 
trust  all  of  his  men  here  with  such  a  small 
supply  of  food.  Coronado  decided  to  send  most 
of  his  army  back  to  the  land  of  Cibola  With 
•h.rty  men  on  horaehack,  he  forged  ahead  to 
find  Quivira  and  discover  for  himself  what  It 
was  like. 

For  seventy-seven  days  the  band  of  horse- 
men made  their  way  across  the  plains  To 
help  out  the  food  supply  they  killed  buffaloes 


The  Spaniards  notteed  "little  animals  like 
squirrels."  which  ran  along  the  ground  and 
lived  in  holes  These  were  probably  cnip- 
monks.  though  they  may  have  been  1  prairie 


No  one  knows  Just  what  route  was  taken  by 
coronado  and  his  horsemen,  but  it 
tain  that  they  passed  through 
the  8 Late  of  Kansas,     Perhaps  they 
the  southern  part  of  Nebraska. 

Quivtra  was  not  a  grand  city  at  all  As  the 
Teya  Indians  had  said,  it  contained  no  large 
houses  of  stone  The  huts  were  small,  with 
straw  roofs  The  people  of  the  village 
in  a  half-savags  state     Their  clothes 


bone 

As  to  "riches."  there  were  none  to  be  found 
One  ehief  wore  a  small  plate  of  copper  around 
his  neck,  and  he 
in  the 

thetr  long  joumev 
MM  tr>»  plains  their  d.**ams  of  told  had 
burs*  bke  bubble*  Mounting  their  hoe  sea 
they  began  their  weary  return  to  the  southwest 


With  the  Spaniards  went  Indians  who  acted 
as  guides,  and  they  were  indeed  needed  You 
may  have  a  picture  to  your  mind  of  the  plains 
—great  flat  stretches  of  land.  As  far  as  you 
could  look  in  any  direction,  you  may  see  only 
level  ground,  covered  with  grass 
rare,  indeed. 

"To  go  away  from  the  camp  in  th 
Is  like  traveling  on  the  ocean."  wrote  one  of 
the  man.  "The  only  roads  are  those  made  by 
the  cows  <  buffaloes  i.  and  they  are  level  and 
hard  to  see.  If  a  person  goes  out  of  sight,  he 
Is  lost  In  that  way.  one  man  was  lost  and 
we  were  never  able  to  find  him  Others  were 
lost  while  hunting  but  were  found  two  or  three 
day3  later  ' 

The  Indian  guide*  ware  a  great  help  In 
the  morning  an  Indian  would  ask  what,  direc- 
tion the  part/  wanted  to  take.  Then  he  would 
shoot  an  arrow  in  that  direction,  which  was 
always  south  or  west.  The  arrow  would  be 
shot  rather  high  so  that  when  it  came  down. 
It  would  stick  in  the  ground  with  Its  toil  al- 
most straight  up. 

The  keen  eyes  of  the  Indians  could  makr 
out  the  toil  of  the  arrow  from  a  distance 
Then  they  would  guide  the  party  toward  the 
spot,  but  befor*  reaching  It  would  shoot  an- 
other arrow.  The  second  arrow  would  pass 
some  distance  over  the  first,  and  would  be  in 
th*  same  direction. 

Hour  after  hour  the  Indians  would  keep  this 
up.  if  we  may  believe  a  Spaniard  who  was  with 
Coronado  In  the  late  afternoon  the  Indians 
doubtless  stopped  shooting  because  It  was  then 
easy  to  tell  the  weat  by  the  eon 

After  many  a  wt 
reached  the  end  of  the  plains  and  came  to  the 
mountains  of  the  south  weat.  They  crossed  and 
were  soon  tramping  through  Mexico  Racr*d 
and  hungry,  without  old  or  Jewls  thev  reached 
the  capital  city,  two  years  after  they  had  left 

it 

Everyone  thought  that  their  trip  had  b*en  - 
failure,  but  tt  sras  no»  rnMrHv  so  It  gave 
white  men  their  first  idea  of  the  weatem  plains. 
•  nd  it  gave  Spain  the 


earth.  From  a  distance  she  could  hear  a 
peculiar  pounding  and  clanging. 

"What  is  that  noise?"  the  asked,  a  little 
frightened 

"The  Gold  Elves  are  making  that  noise  as 
they  work  I  have  a  message  for  them  from 
the  laburnum  tree*     Don  t  you  want  to  see 

them?" 

"I  cannot  go  down  there    It  Is  too  small." 
snd  Betty  looked  wistfully  at  the  tunnel 
"Oh.  yes.  you  can."  said  the  gull.  "Come 

with  me  " 

To  Bettys  astonishment  she  could  walk 
along  the  passage  quite  easily.  Presently  she 
could  hear  merry  voices  singing  and  could  see 
a  red  glow  in  the  distance. 

This  is  where  all  the  gold  for  the  flowers 
comes  from  remarked  the  gull.  "All  the 
broom  flowers,  dandelions,  buttercups,  daisies, 
violets  and  so  on  receive  their  gold  coloring 
from  here  " 

"Oh  '  said  Betty,  "now  wonderful'" 

At  length  they  came  to  a  big  cave.  There 
they  saw  many  Utile  elves  busily  preparing  all 
the  different  shades  of  gold  for  the  yellow- 
flowers 

"Oood  day."  satd  the  gulL 

'  Oood  day."  answered  the  elvea  "Who  Is 
this  little  girl?" 

"This  is  little  Betty     I  saw  her  lying  on 
her  lawn,  so  Just  asked  her  to  come  along." 
What  is  your  business,  sea  gull?"  asked  one 

of  the  others. 
"I  bring  a  secret  message  from  the  laburnum 

trees  " 

"Yes."  nodded  the  elf  Turning  to  the 
others,  he  said.  "You  show  Betty  around  while 
I  talk  to  Sea  Gull 

The  little  elves  .howed  Betty  their  bellows 
and  anvils  and  crucibles  and  many  things 
which  Betty  did  not  remember  the  nsmes  of. 
One  elf  hastily  molded  some  gold  and  handed 
it  to  Betty.   "Here  Is  a  flower."  he  said  shyly. 

Betty  thanked  him  prettily  for  his  gift, 
and  was  very  sorry  when  the  gull  appeared 
and  said  it  was  time  to  go. 

Suddenly  Betty  was  awakened  by  her 
mother's  voice.  To  her  surprise  she  was  bark 
on  the  lawn. 

"How  did  I  get  here?"  she  wondered,  but 
Just  then  mother  appeared 

"Betty,  what  do  you  mean  lying  on  that 
damp  grass?  Just  because  the  sun  Is  shining 
brightly  it  does  not  mean  that  Summer  is 
here.  You  will  catch  a  cold,  you  naughty 
child" 

She  bent  over  Betty  who  was  lying  with 
one  arm  outstretched. 

"What  Is  this?"  asked  Mother  In  a  softer 
tone.  "Is  it  possible?  The  first  buttercup?" 
and  she  plucked  a  tiny  yellow  flower  that  was 
just  beside  Betty's  hand.  "I  see  you  are  right, 
Betty  girl  Summer  has  come,  la  It  not 
wonderful  to  see  these  little  flowers  coining 
up  so  bravely  through  the  ground  year  slier 
year?  And  -most  wonderful  of  all— no  one 
knowt  just  why  or  where  they  come  from." 

Betty  smiled.    She  knew  bettor. 


Dream  Island 

V'f  AJORCA  or  Maliorca.  to  give  it  is  more 
beautiful  Spanish  name,  is  often  called 
a  dream  laland.  and  it  is  a  good  name  for  it, 
for  it  is  lovely,  of  the  rainbow  loveliness  of 
dreams  It  Is  also  a  good  name  for  it  because 
tun*  does  not  exist  th*ra 

Just  as  in  dreams  time  skips  tllogically  from 
on*  year  to  another,  so  it  Is  In  Maliorca.  We 
have  the  electricity  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  water  Jars  such  as  the  Romans  used.  We 
have  motor  cars  of  today,  and  streets  planned 
for  the  foot  traffic  of  a  doaen  centuries  ago. 
We  have  hot  and  cold  water  taps,  and  we 
have  wells  of  the  sam*  pa"ern  as  those  built 
by  the  Moors  In  the  days  when  England  was 
hardly  clvihred 

It  Is  not  that  we  are  behind  In  Maliorca— 
far  from  it?  Yet  we  still  live  In  the  pesrr. 
and  simplicity  that  belong  to  the  time  before 
the  industrial  revolution  made  a  vast  work- 
shop of  the  reel  of  Europe 

No.  time  does  not  seem  to  count  The 
Cathedral  of  Palma  was  built  700  years  ago. 
and  it  riacA  above  the  blue  water,  pale  gold 
in  the  sunlight,  so  fresh,  so  unsullied,  so  ex- 
quisite that  it  might  have  been  built  by  fairy 
fingers  in  the  tight  of  todays  dawn. 

A  I'ra,  rful  lAfp 

A  ND  life  Is  not  hurried    There  Is  no  roar 
of  traffic  or  whirr  of  factory  wheels.  Even 
a  Rolls-Royce  must   go   slowly    along  the 
narrow  streets,  and  It  M  better  still  to  go  on 

foot. 

You  may  lounge  on  the  quayside  where  the 
boat-buildera  are  at  work,  and  admire  the 
graceful  skeltons  of  ships  in  the  making,  you 
can  watch  the  mending  of  the 
spread  out  to  dry.  and  see  tt 
colored  fish  brought  in  from  the  am 

You  may  peep  into  green -shuttered  cottages 
lit  by  electricity,  in  which  the  only  furniture 
»s  chairs,  rows  of  chairs  stand  in*  demurely 


take  the  little  train  across  tne 
blossom  hover  like  rosy 
foam  sbove  the  green  of  the  springing  com. 
and  olive*  clothe  the  hillsides  in  silver 
In  the  Summer  is  the  olive  harvest  and 


norne  in  gather  the  olive*  for  the  presses 
Thev  earn  flvs  reales  a  shilling)  a  day,  with 
a  jar  of  oil  st  the  and  of  "  ■•  «#<**r.^  •rwjfh 
u>  last  them  through  th*  wir.'*r  And  fa 
Maliorca  a  man  is  rich  on  a  •hilling  a 
Yea.  surely  tt  is  a 
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Care  of  Poultry  on  the  Farm 


B)  K~  C  GIBSON 


Herding  Sheep  on  Plains  of  Saskatchewan 


DESPITE  the  fact  tnat  late- hatched 
chickens  take  longer  to  mature  and 
do  not  prove  very  profitable,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  come  into  laying 
until  the  new  year,  they  still  continue  to  ap- 
pear, presumably  because  optimistic  paople  are 
alwaya  willing  to  "take  a  chance-  With  I 
view  to  helping  these  people,  we  say  at  0b 
our  method^  we  are  optimistic  as  well  aa  you. 
bee— la  to  "race"  these  chlckena  and  maar 
them  mature  aa  nearly  aa  possible  between  Oc- 
tober 5  and  November  5  A  word  of  warning 
though,  you  must  not  get  them  so  that  they 
lay  before  they  have  attained  their  lull  stan- 
dard breed  weight.  For  your  guidance,  a  Wnite 
Leghorn  or  Ancona.  about  to  lay,  should  weigh 
at  least  three  and  a  half  pounds;  a  While 
Wyandotte  lour  and  a  half  pounds;  Light 
Sussex  and  Plymouth  Rock  and  Orpingtons, 
five  pounds. 

As  feeding  plays  the  most  important  part  in 
this  scheme  of  ours,  we  wUl  deal  with  il  nrsL 
The  first  of  the  "new"  rules  is  to  give  plenty 
of  milk  to  drink -  preferably  skimmed  or  sep- 
arated. If  you  cannot  get  this,  you  can  use 
either  whole  milk  plus  half  water,  butiermiik 
or  whey.  Evru  II  the  milk  turn*  sour  during 
hot  spells,  i  here  is  no  need  to  worry— sour 
milk  Is  a  nne  food  It  is  Important  to  see  that 
the  supply  never  runs  out.  The  milk  »even 
court  may  be  given  from  day-old  up  to  as  long 
as  you  can  afford  It  oi  can  spare  it.  If  po*- 
|  ole.  however,  give  it  till  at  least  six  weexj 
of  age  For  the  babies  which  hatch  out  now. 
you  should  start  with  the  grain  saturated  with 
skim  milk  as  advised  in  our  previous  notes. 
This  must  not  be  sloppy,  but  enough  milk 
poured  onto  the  grain  so  that  all  is  soaked  up 
by  it.  It  Is  fed  on  clean  boards  tour  times  a 
day.  Along  with  this  and  up  to  seven  days, 
a  hopper  of  the  broadest,  bran  you  can  buy  is 
kept  before  the  ch.ckcns-  -dry— so  that  they 
can  help  themselves  when  they  like  If  you 
cannot  get  any  milk  in  liquid  form,  you  can 
use  dried  skim  milk,  mixed  in  the  mash,  re- 
placing the  animal  food  'eg.  fori  mealt  in 
double  quantity.  Thus  If  you  use  half  part  of 
fish,  you  should  replace  with  one  part  of  dried 
skimmed  milk.  At  a  week  old  and  up  to  four- 
teen weeks,  the  special  rapid  growth  mash  is 
as  follows.  Five  parts,  by  weight,  of  middlings. 
3  of  maize  germ  meal.  2  of  British  Columbia 
ground  oats.  1-2  each  of  linseed  meal,  dried 
yeast  and  fish  meal.  To  every  hundred  pounds 
of  this,  add  one  part  of  veterinary  cod  liver  oil. 
This  should  be  mixed  thoroughly  in  eignt 
pounds  of  the  middlings  previous  to  the  gen- 
era! mixing.  An  alternative  is  to  use  the  tun 
meal  impregnated  with  cod  liver  oil. 

Entourage  Health)  Eating. 

•  N  order  to  encouragr  tne  birds  to  eat  as 
1  much  mash  as  pcsslble.  It  must  be  placed 
in  a  hopper  of  the  proper  slxe  to  fit  the 
chicken v  and  kept  constantly  full.  Along 
•.,1th  this  Is  a  trough  of  shell  grit  The  grain 
feed,  given  in  small  quantities  at  morning  and 
noon,  li  given  aa  an  exercise  encourager  and 
therefore  It  must  be  burled  In  loose,  light, 
clean,  dry  Utter.  Another  feed  of  this  nature 
should  be  given  as  late  as  possible  in  the  eve- 
ning and  on  the  top  of  the  lifter  so  that  the 
crops  are  packed  full  The  new  No.  1  chick 
grain  mixture  is:  8lx  parts,  by  weight,  of 
broken  wheat,  4  of  cut  groats.  3  of  flaked 
maise.  and  1-2  of  Unseed  After  a  month,  the 
chickens  can  be  red  on  the  No  2  chirk  grain 
mixture,  which  la:  Four  parts,  by  weight,  of 
cracked  wheat  -coarser  than  above i,  2  of 
maize  flakes,  and  1  of  whole  grouts  At  the 
arte  of  fourteen  weeks,  the  mash  Is  changed 
to  one  that  Is  cheaper  but  Just  as  efficient  now 
that  the  feathering  and  bone  framework  is 
more  advanced  This  growing  mash  la:  Three 
parts,  by  weight,  of  middlings.  1  1-2  of  ground 
oat*.  1  each  of  maize  meal.  Lucerne  meal  and 
broad  bran  and  1-2  part  of  fish  meal  separ- 
ate bran  la  now  dispensed  wi'h.  If  the  birds 
seem  to  lose  their  appetite,  mix  up  a  little  of 
Una  mash  with  warm  water  to  a  crumbly  state 
and  feed  in  place  of  the  last  grain  feed.  A 
sprinkling  of  flowers  of  sulphur  during  Uie 
hot  weather  will  tone  them  up. 

Hinti  on  Housing 

VERCROWDINO  Is  fatal,  and  aU  your 
good  feeding  may  be  spoiled  by  oao 
housing.  The  house  at  nights  must  be  weu 
ventilated  and.  moreover,  cool  in  the  daytimr 
so  that  the  birds  may  rest,  there  during  the 
hottest  spells.  Those  chickens  that  are  stui 
under  the  brooder  need  have  no  lamp  now  in 
the  daytime.  At  nighttime,  too.  the  flame 
need  be  only  just  alitor  You  can  tell  II  >our 
small  chickens  want  more  heat  or  lees  accord- 
ing to  how  nen-  he  centre  of  'he  brooder  they 
are  at  about  10  o'clock  at  night  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  too  great  a  heat  will  keep  growth 
back  Our  new  advice  is  to  let  your  birds 
perch  as  soon  as  possible  The«>  late. hatches 
chickens  are  dlreoly  influenced  I  to  the  bad  t 
by  overheating,  and  to  allow  »h»m  to  sleep 
huddled  together  when  they  are  nine  or  ten 
weeks  old  Is  wrong  The  perches  .would  be 
those  often  recommended,  namely,  slate  laths 
covered  with  straw,  and  they  should  be  within 
one  and  a  half  feet  of  the  floor  or  you  will 
have  conatam  trials  of  putting  the  birds  to 
bed  every  night  Perch  room  may  be  limited, 
and  therefore  it  1$  necessary  that  any  useless 
males  are  got  rid  of  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  ^  point  to  note  here,  however  When 
these  backward  birds  have  grown  a  good  fram*. 
say.  up  to  five  months  old  their  organs 
may  be  stimulated  if  a  few  odd  males  are  run 
with  the  flock  of  pulleta 

The  Hearing  (*rounfl 

r\  UR  "new  way"  lays  down  the  law  that  it 
TW  can  possibly  find  a  piece  of  new. 
fresh  ground,  you  should  put  these  late  birds 
on  it  The  grass  In  the  early  pens  is  ahon 
and  worn  and  there  are  nd  Ut-btts  to  be  found, 
whereas  a  piece  of  new  ground  is  germ  tree, 
the  grass  ts  sweet  to  the  taste  and  lull  of 
nourishment,  aril'  there  are  numerous  insects 
hiding  In  the  tufta  Another  warning  it  ts 
to  dump  these  birds  to  a  run 


where  the  grass  la  long  and  coarse.  Althoug.-i 
there  will  be  several  insects,  the"  grass  win 
have  lost  much  of  its  feeding  value.  A  lawn, 
of  course.  Is  the  Ideal  place,  and  if  you  nave 
any  ruickens  wiJi  hens,  1?  will  pay  you  hand 
over  flat"  to  move  them  there.  They  will  not 
hurt  the  lawn  if  the  coop  is  moved  every  day 
The  young  stock  must  have  access  to  direct 
sun*  rajs  when  they  want  it.  They  must  also 
be  provided  with  cool  shade  when  they  want 
lL  Coal  shade  Is  provided  beat  by  trees;  sec- 
ond best  by  wattled  hurdles  or  sacking  screens. 
The  last  point  concerns  moving  We  must 
move  the  chickens  as  they  grow.  It  is  essen- 
tia! that  this  Is  well  done  to  time. 

Let  us  follow  our  chickens  up— they  can  be 
weaned  (ram  their  mother  or  brooder  easily  at 
one  momh  at  this  season;  they  go  to 
pens  where  they' sleep,  preferably  on  whole 
>»raw;  a  *eek  or  so  of  this  and  they  must  be 
moved  to  larger  gTowlng-on  pens,  where  they 
are  taught  to  perch.  As  soon  as  possible,  tne 
sexes  are  separated  and  the  pullets  given  a  cool 
house  with  ample  scratcning  space;  finally, 
the  laying  quarters,  when  the  birds  are  not 
more  than  four  moniha  old  for  light  breed, 
and  five  months  for  heavies.  Beyond  these 
necessary  moves  you  must  shift  these  late 
hatches  as  little  as  possible— a  shift  means 
checked  maturity  it  is  especially  dangerous 
to  move  when  their  wattles  and  combs  are 
redding. 

The  fowls'  Summmr  Drink 

A  T  this  time  of  year  water  vessels  should 
be  emptied,  washed  out,  and  refilled  with 
fresh  woter  two  or  three  times  a  dsy.  Sun- 
kissed  water  la  anything  but  refreshing,  so  the 
vessels  should  be  kept  in  the  shade. 

Plenty  of  vessels  should  be  available.  It  is 
bad  if  the  birds  have  to  queue  up  in  order  to 
"have  one"— also,  you  do  not  want  the  supply 
to  run  out  before  half  an  hour  has  elapsed 

A  Uny  crystal  of  permanganate  of  potash 
should  be  put  into  each  lot  of  water— just  sul- 
flcient  to  color  it  a  light  shade  of  pink.  Tins 
will  have  the  desirable  effect  of  killing  any 
germs  the  water  may  contain. 

Flowering  Shrubs 

P LOWERING  shrubs  plsy  an  important  part 
in  the  garden.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
spicuously beautiful  when  in  blossom,  and  nt 
into  planned  effects  in  combination  with  flow- 
ers, while  before  and  after  their  flowering  sea- 
son they  serve  as  a  green  oackground.  against 
which  the  annual  and  perennial  flowering 
plants  are  displayed. 

Such  shrubs  should  be  teiec'ed  and  placed 
'in  relation  to  other  plants  in  the  garden  with 
as  much  care  as  needs  to  be  used  in  placing 
a  group  of  perennials  for  their  conspicuous 
appearance  may  easily  spoil  a  picture  into 
which  they  do  not  nt.  In  general  they  snouid 
not  be  used  in  the  public  areas  of  home 
grounds  except  sparingly  and  with  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  effect  Indiscriminate 
planting  of  such  shrubs  as  bridal  HI  ■pi  ll,  hy- 
drangeas, etc..  In  front  yards  hi  commonplace 
It  prevents  ihe  working  out  of  a  dignified  and 
harmonious  planting,  and  belittles  the  impor- 
tance of  the  flowering  shrubs  which  are  indi- 
vidually beautiful  and  deserve  to  be  placed 
where  their  beauty  will  be  properly  set  oft. 

There  are  shrubs  which  produce  exquisite 
flowers,  too  beautiful  to  be  plac?d  anywhere 
except  in  the  foreground  where  all  mas  admire 
them  when  in  flower  BeettteJi  floubu  Mown  . 
lng  crab  Is  one  and  prunus  tribova  or  double 
flowering  plum,  is  another.  The  new  French 
lilacs  are  of  this  nature  and  anyone  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  them  should  make  thr  most 
of  them. 

Several  beautiful  new  varieties  of  the  oid- 
fsshloned  syTlnga.  or  philadelphus,  have  been 
developed  by  the  French  house  of  L-mnme. 
Bouquet  Blanche.  Virginal  and  White  Laay 
are  among  the  finest.  Ail  have  white  flowers, 
larger  than  Che  old-fashioned  type,  and  in 
rome  cases  most  fragrant. 

The  old-isshioned  rugosa  roses  are  being 
supplemented  by  several  Improved  types  These 
roses  are  very  hardy  They  grow  into  great 
bushes,  with  dark  srreen  eloviy  leaves,  and  Be- 
long in  the  shrubhery  bordrr  in  locations 
where  their  flowers  will  be  effective. 

Rose  F.  J.  Orootendorst  Is  a  hvorld  produced 
by  crossing  the  rugose  snd  baby  rambler  ro%r-. 
It  produces  double  red  flowers  all  Summer 


Band  of  One  Thoussnd  Sheep  cn  Burgess  Farm.  Near  Alsask.  Sask. 


uThe  Searchlight"  Brings 
Literature  to  IMiml 
Children 

pOUR  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  tairy 
tales  and  nonsense  Jingle*  make  up  the 
quarterly  mailing  average  of  the  printing  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  AsOOclatlOfi  tor  the 
Blind,  according  to  airs  Anns  Patron,  bund 
printer. 

This  poundage  is  the  sum  total  weight  of 
The  Searchlight,  the  magazine  sent  four  times 
n  vear  lo  youthful  blind  readers  in  all  parts  of 
thr  world.  With  its  forthcoming  issue  The 
Hrarchllght  will  have  reached  a  total  weight  of 
12.600  pounds,  the  total  of  its  twenty-. ...  pre- 
vious issues. 

Each  quarterly  Installment  of  the  mogastne. 
devoted  to  fiction  and  poetry  that  win  interest 
growing  boys  and  girls,  weighs  twenty  ounces. 
Each  page  la  twelve  by  twelve  inches  and  when 
completed  The  Searchlight  has  a  thickness  of 
two  and  one-half  inches 

The  stories  usually  are  reprint*  from  a  pop- 
ular juvenile  magazine.  The  forthcoming  issue 
of  The  Searchlight  will  substitute  for  one  of 
these  an  original  story  from  the  pen  of  a 
•  wrivr- vear-oid  blind  girl,  submitted  in  tne 
recent  short  story  contest  conducted  by  tut 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


always 
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Bees  and  Honey 


A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay. 
A  swarm  or  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon. 
And  'a  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Isn't  worth  a  fly! 

f  )N  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  that  swarm 
in  Msy  may  be  worth  two  loads  of  hay, 
and  preventing  it  in  June  worth  a  whole  lot 
of  silver  spoons  In  the  best  regulated  1  ami- 
nes nowadays  it  Is  simply  not  done. 

There  was  a  time  when  every  beekeeper 
thought  swarming  was  a  "sine  qua  non"  in 
good  apiaries  for  successful  honey  production. 
And  even  now.  would-be  modern  beekeepers 
are  still  under  the  same  erroneous  impression. 
I  remember  last  Summer  asking  a  lady,  who 
subsequently  took  prises  st  a  local  fair  lor  her 
heney.  how  her  bees,  were  getting  on.  Oh, 
just  fine;  they  have  nearly  all  swarmed!1  l 
don't  know  which  of  the  hives  the  honey  came 
from,  but  suspect,  to  her  surprise,  from  the 
hives  which  sent  out  no  swarms. 

Although  such  a  late  start  was  made,  the 
bees  are  getting  on  wonderfully,  and  it  begins 
to  look  like  a  very  successful  year  The  I  run 
treeu  were  loaded  with  bloom,  and  fortunately 
in  most  parts  of  the  Island  the  weather  at  that 
time  was  kind,  and  bees  were  able  to  fly  all 
the  time  Since  then  the  rain  came  and  gave 
the  clover  a  boost  up.  and  the  ground  a  good 
soaking;  and  now  the  dandelions  are  making 
a  brave  and  golden  show,  much  to  the  farm- 
ers' disgust.  So  sltogether  the  beekeepers  are 
quite  cheerful. 

By  the  way.  all  beekeepers  should  note  the 
new  regulations  which  require  everyone  keep- 
ing bees  to  register  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  Parliament  Buildings.  There  is 
no  charge  whatever,  but  there  is  a  fine  ior 
noncompliance  with  this  law.  The  object  is 
to  try  and  prevent  the  introduction  of  foul 
brood  on  the  Island,  and  the  spread  of  this 
menace  in  British  Columbia.  As  It  Is  the  lo- 
cation of  the  apiary  which  la  registered,  any- 
one wishing  to  move  their  bees  from  on"  piece 
to  snother.  is  required  to  register  the  new 
location  also. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  imagine 
swarming  is  necessary  for  honey  produc-on. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  this  year  to  oo- 
*erve  the  result  of  preventing  swarming  Be- 
gin with  the  very  populous  colcni-sa— thaie 
which  are  boiling  over  with  bees.  First  taxc 
off  super  or  supers  and  go  careiully  throjgn 
the  brood  chambers.  If  two  brood  chamDcrs 
are  used,  take  the  cne  in  which  you  find  the 
queen,  and  remove  all  sealed  brood  frames, 
putting  in  their  place  empty  combs  Do  in* 
»«m«  w»th  the  second,  brood  chamber,  ana 
place  these  In  a  third  super  all  together  Pui 
the  super  containing  queen  at  bottom  with 
empty  combs,  second  brood  chamber  next,  and 
then  honey  super  over  queen  excluder.  On 
top  of  all  put  your  super  containing  sealed 
brood.  This  will  give  the  queen  plenty  of  room 
for  eggs,  and  when  she  has  filled  the  bottom 
brood  chamber  she  will  naturally  ascend,  where 
she  will  also  find  plenty  of  room.  The  brood 
meantime  in  top  super  will  emerge,  and  the 
young  bees  will  have  plenty  of  room,  instead 
of  overcrowding  the  brood  chamber  where  the 
queen  Is  Of  course,  if  queen  cells  are  found 
these  must  all  be  cut  out  during  the  manipu- 
lations If  no  more  are  found  after  seven  or 
eight  days,  the  chances  are  that  the  extra 
rcom  has  cured  the  instinct  to  swarm  and  tne 
result  will  be  an  exceedingly  populous  colony 
with  a  resulting  heavy  surplus  of  honey,  which 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  had  the 
colony  swarmed. 

At  this  time  of  year  It  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  bees  with  plenty  of  room 
The  brood  Is  increasing  at  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable rate,  one  to  two  thousand  bees  emerg- 
ing every  day.  and  it  can  read.ly  be  seen  how 
much  rn  im  these  bee*  alone  will  occupy  Then 
the  nectar  coming  is  comparatively  thin  now. 
and  requires  to  be  spread  over  the  combs  where 
It  is  condensed  and  later  packed  togetner 
Ws'er.  too.  is  another  necessity  commonly 
overlooked  If  there  Is  no  running  wster  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hives,  see  that  a  tub  or 
Ottagg  vessel  in  kept  filled  with  fresh  water 
n.ewh»*re  near  A  large  shallow  trsy  cov- 
ered wtth  moss  or  kept  filled  with  water  I*  an 
excellent  device,  and  prevents  any  of  the  bee;, 
being  drowned,  as  so  often  happen*  in  water 
where  there  is  no  foothold,  as  u  were,  for  the 
bees. 

If  the  hives  are  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun. 
he  sure  you  provide  ventilation  during  the  not 
weather.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  tilting 
the  hive  cover  on  one  side  and  turning  back 
part  of  the  quilt  Inside  An  extra  shallow 
super  over  a  frasne  of  wire  screening  which 
covers  the  honey  supers  is  an  ingenious  way 
of  providing  more  air  and  raising  the  nivr 
cover  Indeed,  a  few  frames  of  this  screen 
wire  will  be  found  most  useful  round  tne 
apiary  in  many  ways,  such  as  covering  supers 
which  are  taken  off  during  manipulations, 
covering  brood  chamber  while  examining 
frame*  m  They  can  be  easuy  and  cheaply 
mad*  by  rutting  the  wire  to  fit  the  supers  and 
tacking  between  a  double  lath  frame  Used 
either  side  this  will  glee  a  bee  space  on  top 
of  super  and  prevent  anv  bees  being  crushed. 

to  get  osrer  ad  tne 


frames,  and  creates  very  much  less  disturbance 
throughout  the  colony  than  when  the  supers 
are  spread  about  uncovered  as  is  so  often  the 
case- — A  Beekeeper. 


Shearing  (retting  I  w/Vr- 
way  I  hrouglutut  Most 

nt  Canada 


CHEEP   shearing,   like   the  grain   harvest , 
moves  aero**  Canada  in  a  great  wave,  not 
being  a  simultaneous  operation  in  all  provinces. 

The  buslnese  first  gets  under  way  in  the 
warm  sheltered  valleys  of  British  Columbia, 
according  to  W.  H.  J.  Tlsdale.  of  the  Canadian 
Co-operative  Wool  Orowers.  who.  in  the  past 
few  years  has  made  a  particular  study  of  sheep 
and  sheep  ranching  in  the  West  By  May  24. 
most  of  the  British  Columbia  woo!  is  removed 
and  on  the  way  to  market 

On  ihe  Prairies,  where  gangs  of  shearers 
move  from  ranch  to  ranch,  gradually  working 
through  Southern  Saskatchewan  and  Southern, 
Alberta,  shearing  is  mostly  done  from  the  be- 
ginning of  June  until  July  L  Moving  down 
into  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, we  find  the  sheep  losing  their  Winter 
underwear,  or  perhaps  we  should  call  it  "out- 
erware."  usually  between  May  15  and  the  mid- 
dle of  June. 

The  word  "usually."  In  the  last  paragraph. 
Is  used  advisedly,  because  there  Is  a  class  of 
sheepmen  who  shear  much  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  May  These  are  the  breeders  of 
show  flocks  and  these  men  take  off  the  wool 
in  April  so  that  the  flocks  will  be  in  good 
shape  for  the  Fall  exhibitions.  And.  Mr  i  in- 
dole informed  the  writer,  this  esrly  wool  is  in- 
variably  the  best  received  at  the  warehouses  or 
the  Co-operative.  Of  course,  wtth  purebred 
nocks  the  fleece  Is  naturally  very-  even  in  tex- 
ture, and  due  to  the  superior  feeding  given  the 
purebred  and  exhibition  flocks,  the  quality  is 
somewhat  higher  than  that  taken  from  the 
commercial  flock,  but  there  Is  another  reason 
as  well  for  the  superior  condition  of  the  early 
shorn  wool. 

"When  left  on  the  sneep's  b«=x  af  ler  the  hot 
weather  commences,  the  wool  soon  gets  ragged 
and  dirty  and  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  lustre." 
remarked  Mr.  Tlsdale  "The  sheep  is  our- 
dened  with  a  useless,  heavy  coat  tor  this  sea- 
son or  the  year,  and  naturally  it  seeks  a  cool 
place  during  the  heat  or  the  day.  This  usually 
means  some  unsuitable  spot  for  sheep  in  the 
first  place,  and  It  results  in  the  wool  being 
rendered  less  marketable  Then  much  of  the 
fleece  is  lost  by  being  pulled  by  fences,  stumps 
and  scrub  brush,  while  the  whole  undercoat  on 
the  belly  is  soon  worn  off.  We  distinctly  preler 
the  early  shorn  wool  and  there  is  actually 
more  and  better  wool  for  the  shipper  when  the 
job  is  done  Just  as  soon  as  we  gel  a  little  warm 
weather  in  the  Spring  " 


Sir   H  .   Arbuthnot  Lane 

E  xem  />/ iiivs  Docirihe 
lie  Preaches 

CIR  William  Arbuthnot  Lane,  whose  writing 
ts  promoting  healthier  habits  of  life  emong 
thousands  of  people.  1*  himself  an  example  of 
the  health  doctrine  he  preaches.  Seventy- 
three  on  July  4  next,  he  has  all  the  "go"  of  a 
man  of  forty  Although  born  and  educated 
in  .scot  i;.nd  Sir  Arbuthnot  is  racially  an  Irish- 
man, his  father.  Brigade-Surgeon  B.  Lane, 
having  hall*d  from  that  country,  writes  T.  F. 
Manning  in  The  London  Dally  Mall. 

As  a  young  man  he  came  to  London  and 
studied  medicine  at  Guys  Hospital,  of  wmm 
he  li  now  a  consulting  surgeon.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty-six  he  was  elected  to  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ni  Eng- 
land, the  highest  distinction  the  college  can 
confer  and  the  hallmark  of  skill  In  surgery. 

Since  then  h*  has  becime  world  famous  lor 
his  pioneer  work  In  surgery  Law*  metal 
plates  for  securely  joining  the  ends  of  fractured 
bones  are  used  by  surgeons  everywhere  and 
were  very  extensively  employed  during  the 
war;  Lane's  operation  for  cleft  palate  H  de- 
scribed in  the  textbooks  of  surgery  as  onr  or 
the  best 

He  is  a  man  who  combines  common  sense 
with  scientific  knowledge  Indigestion,  he  says, 
is  the  primary  cause  of  many  of  our  diseases. 
We  could  avoid  On  per  cent  of  health  trouoies 
by  correcting  faulty  habits  of  feeding  and 
living 

Among  other  of  his  sayings  are 
A  glass  of  good  beer  ts  better  than  a  pint 
of  tea 

The  future  of  the  race  is  tn  the  hands  of  our 
women. 

The  foods  of  health  are  milk,  fruit 
tables  and  wholemeal  bread 

Two  of  Str  Arbuthnot  Lane's 
are  married  to 


'How  are  you  getting  on  with 
my  dear?  inquired  a  lady  of  her  niece,  difl- 
dently.  "It  wouldn't  be  proper  for  me  to  com- 
pliment myself,  but  some  of  the  neighbors 
have  told  me  they  have  stayed  awake  at  night 
for  hours  listening  to  my  playing'- 
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Bucolic  Annuities 

H1LE  writing  this  article  I  am  sitting  » 
a  most  delightful  orchsrd.  a  small  one. 
certainly,  but  oh.  how  delightful.  A  most 
artistic  trelhs  rence  incloses  the  whole  orchard 
p  or  Lion,  with  roses  and  honeysuckle  almost 
covering  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  trellis  Is  a 
three-foot  border,  at  present  ablaze  with  the 
UaUiUeal  of  aquliegra  <MJ6.  Scott  BttottJ  OJ 
colors  of  pale  lemon,  shell  pink  snd  palest  Ulac 
with  white  and  lemon  centres,  and  with  the 
longest  of  long  spurs.  These  arc  Interspersed 
with  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Perry  poppy  of  a  clear 
salmon  pink,  while  at  the  back  the  pink, 
cresm  and  blue  lupin  are  bursting  into  bloom. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  front  of  the 
boraer  is  a  blue  misty  mass  of  pale  and  dark 
blue  forget-me-nots  growing  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  the  most  gorgeous  yellow 
and  ptnk  <  Clara  Buttt  and  deep  .  aim  r,  tulips 
rearing  their  stately  heads  on  stems  two  feet 
high.  These  last  are  quite  distinctive  from 
any  other  variety  with  their  long  separate 
petals  and  unusually  deep  cups.  The  whole 
effect  with  the  pale  and  dark  greens  of  the 
phlox  with  a  background,  is  indescribably 
beautiful. 

The  last  of  the  fruit  bloom  is  falling  rrom 
the  trees,  which  this  year,  about  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  was  a  marvelous  fairyland  of  pink 
and  white  beauty;  and  the  fruit  is  already  set- 
ting. Now  st  the  bottom  of  this  orchard,  in  a 
sheltered  corner  are  three  hives  of  bees,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  trellis  covered  with  honey- 
suckle about  six  feet  away. 

Knowing  the  wonderfully  proline  yield  ot 
these  fruit  trees,  and  :he  rich  wealth  ol  liow- 
ers  of  every  kind,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
large  number  of  people,  including  gardeners, 
are  not  aware  of  the  very  important  part  .. 
hive  or  two  of  bec<.  play  in  the  ultimate  success 
or  otherwise  of  a  garden  or  orchard.  Having 
been  brought  up.  as  It  were,  with  bees  in  con- 
nection with  the  garden,  the  important  part 
they  played  has  always  been  taken  as  a  mst- 
ter  of  course.  It  is  only  within  the  last  tew 
j  ears  I  have  realized  that  this  knowledge  is 
not  inherent  in  all  garden  lovers. 

A  friend  living  within  four  miles  of  here 
always  blamed  her  position  or  location  lor  tne 
tcmparatively  pcor  crop  of  fruit  harvested  each 
year.  Knowing  she  was  not  a  beekeeper.  I  suc- 
ceeded, after  much  persuasion  and  a  great 
deal  of  scepticism  on  her  part,  in  getting  her 
to  establish  a  hive  of  bees  in  her  orchard.  The 
result  the  next  year  was  remarkable.  She 
studied  the  bees  with  intense  interest  during 
blossom  tune,  and  when  she  saw  the  Iruit  be- 
ginning to  set.  Instead  of  as  usual  snrivcuing 
up  and  falling  off  the  trees,  she  became  a  firm 
convert,  and  has  ever  since  preached  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  bees  to  make  a  reai.y  auc- 
66Mfni  garden  Not  only  did  her  garden  bene- 
fit, but  also  her  larder,  inasmuch  as  irom 
fifty  to  sixty  jars  of  delicious  golden  honey 
found  a  proud  and  prominent  place  on  the 
shelves. 

It  is  true  some  people  are  unnecessarily 
afraid  of  bees,  and  are  not  aware  that  Uiey 
are  as  harmless  as  any  other  Insects  if  left 
alone  The  trellis  fence  in  front  of  the  hives 
BMO  loned  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  bees 
a  higher  range  of  flight  than  If  flying  direct 
from  the  hive  There  Is  not  then  any  danger 
of  interrupting  their  flight  to  and  from  the 
hive. 

We  on  Vancouver  Island,  in  British  Colum- 
bis.  are  very  proud  of  the  now  world-famous 
seed  we  produce.  Thousands  of  pounds  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  are  Kent  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  each  year  with  increasingly  grati- 
fying results. 

It  is  now  also  acknowledged  by  experts  that 
our  bulbs  are  among  the  very  best  produced  in 
the  whnjp  world  If  I  were  not  so  modest  I 
would  say  they  are  the  very  best.  They  are 
least  susceptible  to  disease,  more  prolific  and 
of  more  brilliant  coloring  than  any  others 
known. 

As  I  collect  s  certain  amount  of  seed  each 
year  from  my  own  garden.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  eend  a  small  sample  to  garoen 
lovers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who  wish  to 
try  seeds  of  the  flowers  mentioned  As  my 
supply  is  not  Isrge.  H  will  be  understood  it  is 
limited  to  the  first  hundred  or  so  who  apply 
Please  address  care  of  the  Editor-F.  A. 
Oreenwood. 


The  advatagea  of  co-operation  in  the  ... 
rying  on  of  the  various  branches  of  farm 
operation*  was  brought  forward  at  a  recent 
meeung  of  Assort  ted  Dreameries  of  New 
Zealand  held  in  Auckland 

The  delegate  or  the  association,  who  had 
Just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Canada  and  tne 
United  aisles,  gave  a  report  covering  hu  trip 
and  trie  suggestions  he  had  lo  offer  from  it 
This  report  stated  that  owing  to  the  practice 
of  price  cuving  on  the  part  of  the  fanners  of 
New  Zealand  there  had  been  lost  to  them 
1100.000  last  year  cn  the  shipments  of  butter  to 
continent. 


Oladys  was  recounting  her 
the  party  to  her  mother 

tried  to  kiss  me,"  she 
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O  garden,  however  small,  should  be  with- 
out hardy  ferns.  While  they  may  be 
used  lo  beautify  shady  corners,  some  of  uie 
must  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  should 

be  given  a  choice  position  In  the  border  or 
reck  garden. 

The  worst  position  ior  ferns  Is  a  hot.  dry 
windswept  bed  or  border.  It  is  not.  as  a  rule, 
difficult  to  avoid  these  conditions.  Most  flow- 
ering plants  will  not  succeed  in  shade  and 
under  trees,  but  such  positions  are  ideal  lor 
rerns.  Few  people  make  a  hoboy  of  lerns.  but 
they  have  a  fascination  of  their  own  and  be- 
come very  interesting  subjects. 

Hardy  ieina  are  very  olten  grown  among 
stones,  chiefly  for  the  sake  or  appearance.  Al- 
though the  si  ones  are  not  essential,  they  are 
of  value  as  they  tend  to  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soli  Ferns  are  not  fastidious  in  uie 
mstter  of  soil.  Ordinary  garden  sou  with  an 
addition  of  leaf  mould  and  wood  ashes  win 
suit  most  hardy  ferns  well,  whether  they  are 
to  be  grown  among  stones  or  on  the  flat. 

The  best  tune  for  dividing  and  replanting 
ferns  is  in  Uie  Spring,  but  It  may  also  be  done 
in  the  Fail 

With  Flowers 

pERNS  will  be  the  principal  occupants  of  the 
shady  border  or  the  shady  roctary.  but  » 
Is  as  well  to  add  some  few  flowering  subjects, 
such  as  the  Christmas  and  Uie  Lent  em  rose, 
the  shade-loving  bulbs,  as  well  as  columoinei 
and  foxgloves. 

W;ule  our  own  Province  of  British  Coium- 
bia  lias  many  hardy  lenut  which  are  auusmc 
for  esublishing  In  Uie  garden,  we  will  discuss 
in  a  few  words  some  of  Uie  ferns  of  Uie  Brtu*h 
Isles  which  are  suitable  for  British  coiuaiota 
garden*  and  are  procurable  within  the  prov- 
ince. 

Some  of  the  better  known  of  the  British 
ferns  are:  The  Lady  Fern  tAsplenlum  tuu- 
foeminat  which  may  be  had  m  a  great  many 
varieUes  ranging  in  height  from  a  few  inches 
to  four  feet  and  over.  They  are  all  deciduoui 
and  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  provided 
they  gel  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  at  tha 
roots.  In  addition  to  their  garden  value,  they 
make  very  attractive  subjects  when  groan  in 
pots  for  house  or  porch  decoration. 

The  Male  Fern  (Nephrodium  fiiixmsni 
thrives  under  Uie  same  conditions  as  Uie  Lady 
Fern  and  like  It,  there  are  several  varieusj 
which  vary  in  height  and  in  Uie  shape  of  ux 
fronds. 


ire  I:  vert; rem 

pHE  Soft  Shield  Fern  <  Aap.amm  angularft 
U  found  in  several  varieues.    They  art 
pracucally  evergreen  and  are  largely  used  for 
house  decorauon  in  pots. 

The  Hart's  Tongue  Fern  I  Scolopendrium 
vulgar e)  Is  one  of  Uie  commonest  of  Uie  Brit- 
ish ferns,  and  one  or  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful,  both  ror  the  garden  and  Uie  green- 
house. The  plant  Is  a  true  evergreen  and  has 
leaves  that  show  a  great  deal  of  variation  in 
form  and  color.  They  love  a  damp,  shady  spot. 

The  common  Polypody  iPolypidlum  vulgarei 
Is  found  in  several  varieties  which  are  hand- 
some and  dlsUnct.  They  like  a  peaty  sou  in 
which  to  ramble.  Perhaps  the  best  sou  in 
which  to  grow  them  is  a  mixture  of  good  loam, 
leaf  mould,  peat  and  mortar  rubble 

Other  good  kinds  of  British  ferns  ire  ihe 
many  varieUes  of  Maidenhair,  the  Spieenwort 
and  the  Oak  Fern. 


Protect  the  Plant 

'T'HE  removal  of  withered  rronds,  especially 
from  the  decideous  kinds,  requires  sonw 
consideration  Some  growers,  in  their  desire 
to  keep  everything  neat  and  trim  in  Uie  gar- 
den, cut  off  Uie  fronds  as  soon  as  they  wiUier 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  may  be  harmfu. 
to  the  plant,  as  these  old  fronds  protect  th« 
crown  of  the  plant  during  Uie  Winter  months 
The  best  tune  to  cut  oft*  Uie  fronds  is  in  thi 
Spring,  when  Uie  young  growth  is  starting 
At  this  time  also  a  top  dressing  of  leaf  mouii 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

VarieUes  of  British  ferns  may  be  had  ins 
will  grow  in  crevices  In  rock  walla;  others  w» 
be  at  their  best  under  trees:  some  like  a  swam- 
or  bog  garden  to  grow  in  and  a  few  will  d 

well  in  full  sun. 

Ferns  make  a  good  hobby  for  anyone  w» 
has  a  small  shady  garden,  and  a  great  mat 

kinds  may  be  grown  in  a  small  space.  Thf 
are  particularly  useful  to  Uie  town  garden* 
aa  they  are  not  particular  as  to  where  thf 
grow,  and  unlike  many  other  plants  do  a 
object  to  the  somewha;  poorer  air  conditia 
of  the  city  It  ia  a  tMX  that  some  of  the  bf 
collections  of  ferns  to  be  found  in  England  I 
located  In  the  large  towns. 


In  administering  the  Pensions  Act  In  Ef 
land,  the  Ministry  of  Health  officials  have  e- 
to  deal  with  many  curious  and  often  amusS 
applications  a  woman  applicant,  finding  9 
she  was  not  entitled  to  a  widows  pensf 
claimed  an  orphan  1  pension  In  the  altemal 
on  that  ground  that  ahe  had  been  an  orpt 
for  rorty-five  years  a  male  applicant  4 
was  asked  to  produce  a  certificate  of  bap* 
to  establish  his  age.  replied  that  he  had  i* 
been  baptised,  but  was  prepared  to  submgl 
thla  rite  at  once  If  it  would  help  him  to  oe# 
a  pension  Another  appUcant.  asked  in  • 
application  form  to  state  hu  sea.  replied  f* 
hi  was  a  Cofigregattonaiiot  a  woman,  wg* 
place  in  an  orchestra  had  been  taken  Of 
man  stated  that  she  had  lost  her  employs* 
through  -change  in  sex  In  another  c***r 
appllcan-  declared  that  h*  had  been  "de* 
tated"  for  a  number  of  yean,  obviously 
lng  that  he  had  ' 


'How  dare  he!"  eariatmed  her  mother 
"He  didn't.  I 


Said  Lord  John 
dinner     What  do  you 
legislation?" 

The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
What  do  you  consider  the  creates 
ber?"  MBUgnied  his  lordship. 

one.  my  lord."  was  the 


